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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. ‘ 
CHRISTIAN KINDNESS. 


Mankind are perhaps sufficiently prone to assume a right of 
inspecting the conduct of one another; but it is seldom exer- 
cised with that spirit of charity and benevolence which is re- 
commended by the gospel. With the malignant temper of 
) envy or hatred—with an unchristian indifference to the feelin 
and the reputation of others, we see even the professors of the 
meek religion of Christ, judging the actions, and prying into 
the history of their neighbours; not that they may approve and 
imitate that which is good—not that they may apply the know- 
ledge of their errors in prudent and private remonstrances for 
their correction—not that they may employ the generous influ- 
ence of friendship to recal them to virtue; but that they may | 
blazon their faults to their injury—that they may entertain so- 
) ciety at the expense of their good name. Widely different is 

the genuine spirit of Christianity.. Its benevolence requires its 


e = —_ 


, disciples to take an interest in each other’s character. and con- 
g duct; but it is only in order to promote their mutual love, and | 
be to advance the interests of piety among the great fraternity of | 
8 believers. This is the import, and almost the literal version, : 
7" of the passage (Heb. x. 24.) which we translate “ consider one | 


© another, to provoke, or excite to love and to good works.” 
Christians, like a band of brothers, should take a deep in- 
terest in each other’s happiness, and mutually encourage one 
anether in their heavenly course; and living in the midst of 
the temptations of the world, and of numerous and vigilant 
enemies, they ought to preserve the purity of their profession 
unsullied, and take from the adversaries of the gospel every 


; | occasion to speak reproachfully of its divine Author, or of his 
| Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. G 
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disciples. Jor this purpose should they, by counsel, by per- 
suasion, and even by prudent reprehension, endeavour to pre- 
vent each other’s errors, and to strengthen each other’s virtues. 
But what analogy is there between this duty and that busy and 
unfriendly spirit, which, alas! is so common, and which is em- 
ployed so often, only to furnish the materials of idle, and, 
sometimes, scandalous conversations. 

Those who love religion, whose hearts are formed into the 
temper of the gospel, will delight to receive and impart those 
mutual admonitions which will contribute to increase their pro- 
gress in holiness, and which, in particular, will put them on 
their guard against, or help to redeem them from, those evils, 
to which, from temptation or from habit, they are most ex- 
posed. But to do all this in such a manner as to avoid giving 
offence, while we aim at doing good—as to conciliate csteem 
where we are in danger of wounding self-love—as to accom- 
plish the end of the precept, while we are every moment tread- 
ing on the most delicate and difficult ground, requires infinite 
care—requires equally soundness of judgment and goodness of 
heart. 

Therefore, let Christians consider and judge one another, 
with caution—with fairness—with charity—and solely with the 
view of promoting mutual improvement in the divine life. 

1. With cautzon.—Many circumstances must conspire, many 
qualifications are requisite, to enable us to form a sound and 
accurate judgment of others, without which, it were much bet- 
ter to suspend our opinions, and impose silence on our tongues. 
What, Christians! shall we pronounce of what we yet know 
nothing with certainty, of what we have heard only by common 
rumour; and that, perhaps, poisoned and inflamed by the breath 
of enemies? Is this the way to do good or to promete harmony 
in the body of Christ? Are we disciples of our Master who is 
in heaven, and cannot we restrain a criminal impatience of 
judging: Is it so difficult for a charitable mind to presume fa- 
vourably of the intentions and actions of the brethren, where 
the most palpable proofs do not constrain us to form a different 
judgment? Reflect how often a single circumstance, which may 
be unknown to us, changes the whole aspect of an action—re- 
flect, that it is the prerogative of God alone to judge the 
thoughts and intents, the principles and motives of the heart— 
reflect how. many pernicious consequences flow from rash and 
precipitate judgments—and reflect how often you have formerly 
been deceived, perhaps, and have been constrained to change your 
judgments of particular men; and does not every thing concur to 
induce you to pronounce with caution on the characters of your 
fellow Christians? This is the wise and holy. circumspection to 
which our Saviour exhorts us, when he says— Fudge not ac- 
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cording to appearances, but gudge righteous gudgments. And 
the apostle Paul—Fudge nothing before the time, till the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the heart. 

2. Judge of others with fazrness, and not under the influence 
of prejudice or passion. A wise and benevolent man will be 
able to discern the virtues even of his enemies. For,.if-we so 
often ask, Who is without his faults? may we not with equal 
reason demand, Who is there that does not possess some vir- 
tues? Candour in acknowledging, and liberality in commend- 
ing, the amiable or the estimable qualities of our iriends and 
acquaintances, are necessary in order to cultivate in our own 
breasts that benevolent and Christian temper, which alone can 
give weight to our counsels, and even procure them access to 
the heart. Has our Master who is in heaven, made it the 
duty of his disciples to advise, encourage, and exhort one ano- 
ther? With what sure acceptance may advice be administered, 
that is prefaced by suitable commendations! How deeply may 
our counsels penetrate, if they are mingled with kindness, and 
demonstrate that candour and impartiality, which are not in- 
sensible to the merit of our Christian brother! Above all, let 
us learn to turn our eye inward upon our own faults—let us 
profoundly examine and know ourselves, and not dare to pull 
the mote out of our brother’s eye, till we have cast forth the 
beam which is in our own. Humility ; in us is the surest pledge 
of fairness in our judgments of others, as it is of that 

3. Charity which in the next place should accompany all our 
decisions. Charity recognises with promptness and ardour all 
that is good and amiable in our brethren—charity covers a 
multitude of sins—charity gives the most favourable interpre- 
tation to every doubtful action, and to those motives which 
cannot be known to us. Are their vices palpable and public? 
Charity endeavours to diminish the scandal of them ; it will 
rather weep over them in secret than be loud in its reproaches 
and severe in its censures. Is remonstrance or reproof at any 
time merited? Charity will offer it with that gentleness, that 
tenderness, and affection, which are calculated to go at once to 
an ingenuous heart. Has it to deal with rougher. spirits or 
more hardened offenders? Do times, do places, do characters 
render it useless or imprudent to speak? Charity is silent. But 
in casting our view round, and conszdering the state of our Chris- 
tian brethren, and of the "church, charity delights especially in 
encouraging and promoting all those graces and virtues which 
adorn the profession of God our Saviour. It delights to enkin- 
dle, to strengthen and purify those holy fires which unite us to 
heaven—those kind and amiable affections which unite us to 
our fellow men, and continually prompt, both ourselves and 
others, to Jove and good works. 
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4, Finally, Christians, as the men of the world, the profane 
and scoffing, consider your imperfections, your falls and mis- 
carriages, only that they may fortify themselves in their sins, 
and more effectually break from their necks, the galling yoke of 
religion, do you consider one another’s graces, only to strengthen 
your mutual love. Draw from each other’s example, new ar- 
guments and incitements to grow in grace—new motives to 
quicken your progress in the divine life. Reprehend each 
other’s languor in the heavenly course—stimulate each other’s 
zeal—quicken the things which remain and are ready to die— 
and, by bringing together your sacred but languishing fires, 
strive to rekindle their ardours, till they rise into a bright and 
fervent flame, and give new life to the whole church. Thus, 
by mutual communion and conference, on the great subjects of 
religion and of your eternal interests, endeavour to revive your 
decaying graces, and to carry to perfection the principle of the 
divine life in your hearts. 

_ They that fear the Lord, says the prophet, speak often one to 
another. What can tend more to quicken your own holy af- 
fections, or to call forth those of your Christian brethren? As 
tron sharpeneth tron, so may a man sharpen the countenance, 

and enliven the graces of'his friend. And what subjects more 
sublime or more interesting, can employ the tongues of men 
or of angels? Speak of the glory and the wondrous works of 
God; speak of the condescensions and the love of the Re- 
deemer; speak of the wonders which God has done for your 
soul; speak of the holiness and perfection of his law; speak of 
the pleasures of duty, and the ineffable consolations of his love; 
speak of the hopes of immortality, of the rewards of virtue, of 
the pleasures which flow eternally at God’s right hand. Often 
pour forth your souls in such mutual and happy communica- 
tions, till your hearts, like those of the disciples travelling to 
Emaus, i in converse with their Lord, begin to burn within you. 
Then might we hope to see the graces of individual Christians 
assume a higher tone, and the languid spirit of the whole 
church rise from that lukewarmness into which it is so lament- 
ably sunk. 

Do you say that true piety 1s modest and retired, but these 
religious discourses savour of ostentation and hypocrisy? Hy- 
pocrites may abuse them; but can any topics be more reason- 
able in themselves, or more worthy the faith and piety of good 
men! Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
When the heart is filled with the glorv of God, and the love of 
the Redeemer—when it glows with the warm affections of true 
piety—can the tongue be silent? When you see the friend, to 
whom perhaps you owe the dearest obligations, can you sup- 
press your emotions? When you behold the sublime or beau- 
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tiful scenes of nature, do you not seek for a congenial mind to 
whom you may impart your transports? Shall we then be per- 
mitted to express the sensations with which sublimity—with 
which beauty—with which friendship or gratitude inspires the 
heart—and. shall not the subjects of religion more delightfully 
employ the meditations and converse of Christian friends? 
Where is an object so sublime as God? Where are beauties 
so ravishing as those presented to the eye of faith? Where do 
you owe obligations so profound, so immeasurable, as to the 
Redeemer of the world? Where are there interests, posses- 
sions, joys, so glorious, as those which the gospel opens to you 
in the hopes of immortality? Then consider one another, bre- 
thren, to incite each other to love and to do good works: and 
exhort one another daily while it is called to-day. A. 


LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


NO. VII. 


“« And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying, And I, behold 
I, establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you; and with every 
living creature that is with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of 
the earth with you; from all that go out of the ark, to every beast of the earth. 
And I will establish my covenant with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off 
any more by the waters of a flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth. And God said, This is the token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and every living creature that is with you, for per- 
petual generations: I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of 
the covenant between me and the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring 
a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I will re- 
member my covenant which is between me and you, and every living creature 
of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.”— 
Gen. ix. 8—15. 


The situation of Noah and his family, immediately after the 
flood, must have been peculiarly interesting. Preserved by a 
kind and powerful Providence, in the midst of desolation and 
death, their bosoms could not fail to swell with gratitude to the 
gracious Author of their distinguishing mercies. The only 
survivors of a guilty race, that had been swept from the face of 
the earth by an exterminating ‘judgment of Heaven, they must 
have had an impressive sense of the evil of sin, and of the im- 
portance of acknowledging God, in all their ways, by a prompt 
and religious attention to the instituted rites and ordinances of 
his worship. Accordingly, we find their first act, after leavin 
the ark, was an act of solemn devotion. “ And Noah builded 
an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar.” Nor 
was this a vain service. God had appointed sacrifices of this 
nature, as types or significant representations of the Redeemer’s 
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blood, that rich and never-failing fountain which cleanseth from 
all sin. And they who offered gifts on the altar, in the faith of 
the divine testimony, and with a believing reference to the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world, were, in every 
instance, blessed in their deed and made accepted in the Beloved. 
Thus it was with Noah, on this occasion. * And the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour: and the Lord said, in his heart, I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake; for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth: neither will 
I again smite any more every thing living as I have done.” The 
Lord’s smelling a sweet savour is a figurative expression, in- 
tended, evidently, to indicate his gracious acceptance of Noah 
and his offering. And that this favourable acceptance was 
vouchsafed, by virtue of the mediation of Jesus Christ, is pretty 
plainly intimated by the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, v. 2, where he uses an expression, in regard to the 
great sacrifice of the cross, substantially the same as that now 
before us: ‘* Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for 
A SWEET SMELLING SAVOUR.” Let us, then, in all our ap- 
proaches to God, and im all the services we render him, have 
respect to our Divine Advocate with the Father, who suffered 
once, the just for the unjust; but who is now exalted at the right 
hand of the Majesty in Heaven, where he “ ever liveth to make 
intercession for his people.” Our best performances are pol- 
luted with sin; nor are we warranted, in scripture, to expect 
the acceptance of our purest desires, or most fervent prayers, 
save through the merits and mediation of the Lord Jesus. He 
is our hope. In him the Father is well pleased: and, for his 
sake, mercy can be extended to the chief of sinners. 

The Noahic covenant, which is to be the main subject of this 
lecture, conveys to mankind several pieces of useful and desira- 
ble instruction. It consists in a promise, on God’s part, confirm- 
ed by a sacramental sign and seal of divine appointment. It is 
a solemn stipulation, that the world shall not be again visited by 
a universal deluge; that, under the hand of cultivation, the 
ground shall produce food convenient for man and beast; that 
the seasons of the year, “‘ seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, day and night, shall not cease, while the 
earth remaineth.”” This covenant engagement was accompanied 
by a command to multiply and replenish the earth, and to regard 
the life of man as sacred and inviolable. Murder was forbid- 
den, on pain of death. Even a beast that caused the death of a 
human being was to be slain, as an attestation of God’s indis- 
putable claim to be the sole disposer, as he is the giver of life; 
‘Surely, your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of 

every beast will I require it; and at the hand of man; at the 
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hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; 
for, in the zmage of God made he man.” In connexion with these 
commands, there was renewed to Noah and his posterity, the 
grant of dominion over the inferior animals, originally vested 
in our first parents; and, in addition to this, a right was now 


jirst given to man to use animal food, excepting blood, which 


was strictly prohibited. “ Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb, have I given you all 
things: but flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
shall ye not eat.” 

In contemplating this covenant transaction with the new 
world, the serious mind is strongly impressed with the con- 
descension and benignity of the Creator towards his dependant 
creatures. As all things received their existence from God, so 
are they dependant on him for their preservation and well being. 
The survivors of the deluge may reasonably be supposed to 
have been painfully apprehensive, that, on the increase of their 
numbers, and the consequent growth of wickedness, they might 
be, again, visited by a similar calamity. This fear, if not re- 
moved by some express revelation of the divine purpose of 
clemency and forbearance, would have checked the spirit of 
enterprise, and greatly retarded their progress, in useful arts, 
and intellectual improvements. Even their pious affections and 
religious exercises would, probably, have partaken more of ser- 
vile fear, than filial confidence, gratitude and joy in the Lord: 
Behold, then, the loving kindness and tender compassion of the 
Most High. He has never withheld from mankind the tokens 
of his goodness. On this occasion, he gave full and formal 
evidence of his gracious regards for the creatures of his power. 
The little remnant of his faithful worshippers had devoted 
themselves to his service by sacrifice and thank-offerings, of 
which he testified his favourable acceptance; and now, that 
they are encering on a new world, which they are to people and 
to cultivate, and where they are to maintain the worship of Him 
who made heaven and earth, and use their endeavours to pro- 
mote his truth and honour; and while the desolating expression 
of his wrath against sin, is still fresh in their minds, he conde- 
scends to reveal himself to them, as their covenant God and 
faithful guardian. He directs them to replenish the earth: and 
to encourage them, in so doing, and to remove their fears of a 
second deluge, he assures them, by solemn stipulation, that the 
earth shall yield her increase to the hand of industry; that there 


shall be seed-time and harvest, day and night, winter and sum- 


mer; that all flesh shall not any more be swept away by the 
waters of a flood: and that they and their descendants, to the 
latest generation, might have a visible token or remembrancer 
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of this kind and gracious engagement, the rainbow, or as it is 
called in scripture, “ God’s bow in the cloud,” was set, or ap- 

pointed, as the seal of his faithfulness and truth. Whether that 
beautiful phenomenon, the rainbow, existed and was seen be- 
fore the flood, or whether it was now produced by some change 
in our atmosphere, for the express purpose of confirming and 
perpetuating the remembrance of this covenant, is a question, as 
unimportant as it is difficult to decide. It is unimportant, be- 
cause, admitting that it existed defore, it did not exist as the 
token of any covenant between God and man ; and, when once 
appointed as the seal of Noah’s covenant, it would answer that 
end as completely, as if it had been formed expressly for that 
purpose. ‘The question is difficult to decide, because, although 
it proceeds from natural causes, the reflection and refraction of 
the sun’s rays from innumerable drops of rain in a thin cloud, 
yet so many concurrent circumstances are necessary to its pro- 
duction, that no man, without knowing the alterations which 
may have taken place in the atmosphere at the time of the flood, 
or what change may have been made, after that event, in the 
mode of watering the earth, can prove, with certainty, that the 
antediluvians ever saw a rainbow. No object, perhaps, on the 
face of nature, is viewed with more complacency and delight 
than the bow in the cloud. ‘This may be owing, in part, to its 
rich colours and elegant form, but chiefly, to its religious and 
appropriate design, as a messenger of good tidings, and a pledge 
to the world, that the earth and its inhabitants shall not be again 
visited by a general, or extensively destructive flood. And, I 
doubt not, that it is from a vague knowledge of this interesting 
fact of sacred history, received through the medium of tradition, 
that Homer, the father of epic poetry, takes his fine idea of Irts, 
or the bow in the clouds, being the messenger of Jupiter, the 
Pagan king of heaven. Where it is said, in scripture, that when 
God looks upon the “ bow in the cloud,” he will remember his 
covenant, we are to understand the expression, as used after the 
manner of man; for God, in whom there is no variableness, 
needs no remembrancer; he cannot, from the perfection of his 
- nature, forget or fail to accomplish any of his promises. The 
outward memorials or tokens of any of God’s transactions with 
man, are for man’s use and benefit; to remind him of his duty, 
and to encourage his faith and hope i in the divine promises. 
That this is true, in the case now before us, will not be doubted. 

When, therefore, we look upon the rainbow, let it remind us of 
our duty to Him who painted its beauteous colours, and placed it 
in the cloud as the symbol of his goodness to a dependant and 
guilty world. Nor let our thoughts be limited to temporal be- 
nefits, when viewing this beautiful emblem of the divine benig- 
nity. To those who are interested in that covenant, which is 
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ordered in all things and sure, it conveys a lesson of the highest 
and most consolatory import; a lesson of hope and confidence 
in Him whose blood and righteousness secure them from that 
fearful deluge of wrath that shall, in due time, come uponthe 
ungodly. Hear the word of Jehovah, by the mouth of his pro- 
phet Isaiah: “ This is as the waters of Neah unto me; for, as'I 
have sworn that the waters of Noah shall no more go over.the 
earth, so have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, ner 
rebuke thee: for the mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, that 
hath mercy on thee.” Isa. liv. 9-10, ) 

As an improvement of this article of our lecture, allow us to 
suggest a few practical reflections. : | | 

In the covenant which we have been considering, God claims 
to govern the world, as well in its physical, as in its, moral con- 
cerns. The laws of nature owe their efficiency, and steady ope- 
ration to the constant agency of God... And not to acknow- 
ledge this truth, is but litthe short of practical atheism, The 
inimitable Cowper has some fine thoughts on this point: 


“ Some say, that, in the origin of things, 

When all creation started into birth, 

The infant elements receiv’d a law, ; 

From which they swerve not since, That under force 
Of that controlling ordinance they move, 7 
And need not His immediate hand, who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 

But how should matter occupy a charge, 

Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 

So vast in its demands, unless impell’d 

To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 

And under pressure of some conscious cause ? 

The Lord of all, himself thro’ all diffused, 

Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God,”—T asx, b. vi. 





Yes; it is God that sustains the earth in its orbit, and causés 
grass, and bread corn, and all its pleasant fruits to grow on its 
surface, for the use of man and beast. It is God that gives us 
the former and the latter rain, seed-time, and plenteous har- 


_ vests. He it is, that maintains health in our borders, or visits 


us, as he sees fit, with sickness, disease, and death. He it is, 
that preserves the ships that convey our friends and our property 
across the mountain waves, and the trackless deep. He it is, 
that rides in the whirlwind—that directs the tornado—that lets 


loose his water-spouts, in such measure, and on such places, 


as he pleases, to teach men their dependance on his. provi- 
dence, and their obligations to his protecting power, and bouti- 
teous munificence. He it is, in one word, that gives us all our . 
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comforts, and removes them from us, at his pleasure. To him, 
therefore, let our prayers and thank-offerings be continually pre- 
sented, in the name of Jesus, to whose mediation we owe all 
our comforts, and all our best hopes. 

The partial inundations that often occur are no infraction of 
the Noahic covenant; as that only engages that there shall not, 
again, be a universal deluge. ‘ The waters of a flood shall not 
any more destroy all flesh.” Inundations, like earthquakes, 
pestilence, famine, and war, are the ministers of God’s anger, 
by which he visits and reproves guilty communities of man- 
kind. But the covenant sealed with its “« bow in the cloud” se- 
cures the world from destruction by water, and constitutes our 
only authentic assurance of seed-time and harvest, winter and 
summer, and day and night, while the earth remaineth. 

Let us: be ‘thankful for the Bible, which among innumerable 
other precious pieces ‘of instruction, contains this charter of the 
world’s preservation and privileges, till all the designs of re- 
deeming’ mercy shall be fully accomplished. 

The apostle Peter teaches us, that the fashion, or present 
form of the world'‘is ultimately:to be changed, or destroyed by 
a universal conflagration. ‘The heavens and the earth, which 
are now, are kept in store, reserved unto fire, against the day 
of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men—the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; and the earth, also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up.” 2 Pet. ii. 7—10. 

It is not certain, however, from this or any other passages of 
sacred scripture, that this earth is to be utterly consumed, 
blotted from existence, or even rendered useless, in the great 
empire of Jehovah. That the time will come when it shall be 
wrapped in flames, and undergo a purification—be stripped of 
its combustible furniture, by the action of fire, of which it com- 
prises immense stores in its own bowels, cannot be doubted by 
any believer in the lively oracles of revelation. Yet, that it 
may answer a valuable purpose—be the dwelling place of some 
happy intelligences, after that event, is quite possible; nay, 
even probable: and the apostle Peter himself seems to encou- 
rage an expectation of this kind, when he says, in a subsequent 
verse of the same chapter, and, in concluding his description 
of the general conflagration :—* Nevertheless, we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness:” verse 13. We do not believe that 
annthilatzon will ever invade any of the Creator’s works. 

To conclude: let us try to fix in our minds the true idea of 
the nature and design of that covenant which we have been 
considering. That it was not formally and precisely the cove- 
nant of grace, is, we think, plain from these facts—viz. that 
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there is no mention in it, of any spiritual and saving benefit; 
that its promise is made not only to all mankind, but to every 
living thing; fowl, cattle, and beasts of the earth; a scope of 
promise which certainly does not belong to the covenant of 
grace. 

We think, however, that the Noahic covenant, must be re- 
garded, as having been formed with the world, for its temporal 
benefit and comfort, in consequence of the mediatorial office 
and work of Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the new covenant: 
for all the patience of God, in sparing a world stained with 
crimes, is to be ascribed to his gracious design of redeeming 
unto himself, a peculiar people, by the cross of Christ: so that, 
had not the covenant of grace taken effect before the deluge, 
there would have been no ark furnished for the saving of Noah 
and his family; nor any covenant of peace and safety, sealed 
by the rainbow, to quiet the fears, and gladden the hearts of 
guilty men. John the Evangelist saw, in the visions of Pat- 
mos, a rainbow round about the head of the Son of man, our 
glorious Redeemer. - In him, we have that peace of God which 
passeth understanding. ‘The dow of his covenant, perpetually 
encircles the throne of Heaven; and, when the storms of divine 
wrath shall sweep away all refuges of lies, they who put their 
trust in him, and accept the blessings of his grace, shall be safe, 
and peaceful, and triumphant, world without end. 

Whenever we look upon the rainbow, let us recollect, and be 
thankful on the recollection of the blessed truth, that by virtue 
of the gracious interposition of Christ, we are placed under 
a dispensation of mercy, where we not only enjoy the common> 
bounties of a munificent Providence, but have an opportunity 
of securing “ the true riches,” an interest in the favour of God, 
the forgiveness of sins, and the life everlasting through him 
that loved us, and gave himself for us. Sin has drawn down 
a curse upon the earth, and inflicted on the children of men 
most grievous maladies: but there is a fountain opened, in the 
blood of atonement, whose streams make glad the city of our 
God. There is a covenant, well ordered in all things, and sure; 
a covenant, rich in its provisions, and immutable in its en- 
gagements. The gospel of God, our Saviour, unfolds to .us 
the contents of this divine compact; and, often, has our faith 
in its liberal promises, been invited, by the exhibition of its 
hallowed seals, in the ministry of reconciliation. To this well 
authenticated instrument of redeeming grace, let us yield 
consent, and affix our names, and entrust our souls: and, then 
may we sing with the poet: : 


‘‘ Ere God pronounc’d creation 
Or bade the vast, unbounded flood 
Through fixed channels run; 
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Ere light from ancient chaos sprung, 
Or angels earth’s formation sung, 
He chose us in his Son. 


Then was the cov’nant ordered sure, 
Through endless ages to endure, 

By Israel’s triune God : 

That none his cov’nant might evade, 
With oaths and promises ’twas made, 
And ratify’d in blood. 


God is the refuge of my soul, 

Tho’ tempests rage, tho’ billows roll, 
And hellish powers assail : 

Eternal walls are my defence— 
Environ’d with Omnipotence, 

What foe can e’er prevail? 


Then let infernal legions roar, 

And waste their cursed, vengeful power, 
My soul their wrath disdains : 

In God, my refuge, I’m secure, 

While cov’nant promises endure, 

Or my Redeemer reigns.” 


y, es W.N. 
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CURSORY REFLECTIONS ON THE BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


‘Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, and teachest him out of thy 
law.”—Psatm xciv. 12, 


Were the inquiry to be put to the man of this world, (all of 
whose hopes and desires are circumscribed by the present life,) 
who, think ye, is the happiest of mortals? what, in all proba- 
bility, would be his reply? Would he say, the man whose days 
are passed in obscurity, in poverty, or in pain? The man whose 
expectations are disappointed—whose warmest desires are 
checked by insurmountable obstacles—whose fondest hopes are 
blasted by unforeseen misfortunes? Would he say, it was the 
man who had been humbled by adversity—who from having 
every stream of terrestrial enjoyment poisoned or cut off, had 
become weaned from the present state, and taught to draw his 
pleasures from the fountain of living waters ? Quite the re- 
verse ; he would be more apt to say: Blessed is the mam who 
is prosperous and affluent—who has so much of this world’s 
goods, that he can say to himself, * Soul, take thine ease ; eat, 
drink, and be merry: thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years.” Would he not reply: Blessed is the man who enjoys 
high honour—who sits at the helm of state, and wields the 
sceptre of empire; who is surrounded with obsequious follow- 
ers, who are anxious to consult his wishes, and to execute his 
commands? Would he not say: Blessed is the man whose 
mind is illumined by wisdom—who, retired from the cares and 
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frivolities of the world, in seclusion, turns over the pages of 
recorded experience, gathers the sweets of genius from the 
pages of history, or philosophy, and possessing a sound mind, 
in a sound body, pursues the path of life with composure and 
dignity, calmly awaiting that solemn event which is to close 
his present state of being, in the hope of being removed hence 
to some other province in the wide empire of the universe; and 
there enjoy new pleasures in the more expanded contemplation 
of the great Creator’s works and plans? 


Were the question proposed to a young man-——(whose taste: ’ 


for pleasure was keen, and who had not known, as. yet, how 
transitory and unsatisfactory every earthly enjoyment becomes 


after a few repetitions)—whose lot on earth, thinkest thow, is . 


most blessed? Would he not be apt to reply: Hs, surely, who 
has the means and the opportunity of enjoying all the pleasures 
of taste, of the heart, and the senses-—who without any re- 
straint can indulge himself in all the fashionable gaieties of life 
—who, day after day, and night succeeding night, can quaff the 
full bowl of delicious j joy, and, after partial satiety, can again 
return and riot in all the luxuriance of unlimited enjoyment. 

Such, probably, would be the decision of the greater part of man- 
kind whose minds had never been illumined by the beams of d- 
vine truth. But what says the word of inspiration on this sub- 
ject? It says not, “blessed are the rich—the powerful—the 
gay—nor even, blessed are the hea/thy—the patriarch of many 
days, or the possessor of many friends. But it says—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit—blessed they who mourn—blessed are 
the meek—blessed they who hunger and thirst after rightéous- 
ness—blessed are the merciful—blessed are the pure in heart— 
blessed are the peace makers, and those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” Such are the characters whom the omnis- 
cient Saviour pronounced pre-eminently “ d/essed.” And je 
holy psalmist pronounces those “blessed,” whom ‘the Lor 
“‘ chastens and teaches out of his law.” 

But possibly it may be asked, how can this be true consist- 
ently with the known: principles of human. nature? How can 
suffering and happiness be reconciled? Can that man be happy 
whose health is impaired by disease—whose friends are taken 
from him by death, or who is reduced from affluence to pover- 
ty? If such be the happiness of Christianity, many will perhaps 
say—may J be allowed an exemption from such blessedness! 

But let us beware of conclusions formed in haste, or from a 
partial consideration of the subject. Let us look abroad on 
real life, and reflect on the state of many within our own circle - 
acquaintance. Have we never witnessed the change in te 
and conduct of known characters, which has been produced nd 
a sudden change of circumstances? Have we not seen some 
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who, when in humble life, conducted themselves with decorum 
and propriety, when raised by a sudden increase of wealth, 
elated by the change, assuming airs of superiority, and neglect- 
ing the friends with whom they had been accustomed to asso- 
ciate? On the other hand; have we not beheld those whom 
Providence had blessed with abundance, and who thought them- 
selves, from this circumstance, raised above the common level of 
their fellow citizens, when stripped of their possessions, by some 
unforeseen calamity, so depressed and humbled, as to become 
rhore amiable—more courteous, and more useful than they had 
ever been in the days of their prosperity. 

Were we to see a young man, the only son of a wealthy, a 
fond and indulgent father, who was permitted to follow the 
guidance of his fancy and passions—who had no check to his 
inclinations—no control exercised over his appetites; would 
we pronounce such a young man “happy?” Would we not 

redict his certain ruin? Would it require the aid of prophecy 
to foretel his eventual wretchedness as the inevitable conse- 
quence of the prostration of all principle? On the other hand, 
were we to observe a young man, whose ardent feelings were 
under the control of prudence—whose judgment chastened the 
impulses of desire, and kept them in due and salutary subjec- 
tion—who under the guidance of wise and virtuous parents, 
listened respectfully to their advice—submitted /zs will to 
thezrs, and in all his conduct observed the rules of probity and 
decorum—would we not at once say, “ that youth is in the true 
path to honour, esteem, and happiness ?” Blessed is such a cha- 
racter, even under the chastening hand of a wise and affection- 
ate parent—under the “ /aw” of wholesome discipline and au- 
thority. Still more blessed, however, is the man who is “ chas- 
tened by his heavenly Father,’ and who at the same time is 
“‘ taught out of Azs Jaw.” In the subsequent part of these reflec- 
tions, these two points will be illustrated and improved. 

I. The chastenings of Divine Providence are intended for 
our benefit, and are calculated.to produce this effect when 
rightly considered. But it will perhaps be asked, “is this 
their certain, their universal effect?” This we do not affirm. 
On the contrary, they have an opposite influence upon im- 
penitent, obdurate, and unsanctified hearts. These convert 
into poison the most salutary medicines. They grow hard . 
under correction. ‘They abuse the mercies of heaven. — Pros- 
perity hardens them—adversity sours them. Do the impe- 
nitent and unbelieving live at their ease? They forget God— 
they think only of indulging their sensual desires; a black in- 
gratitude is the return they make to their Creator for all the 
blessings he confers on them. Does some severe calamity 
overtake them? They utter blasphemies against heaven. They 
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forget its favours and defy its vengeance. ‘Thus every occur- 
rence in life is to them an occasion of sin; and of consequence. 
a means of hastening their perditions. Nothing softens their 
heart—nothing checks their presumption, or extinguishes the 
sparks of iniquity that are kindling in their bosoms. | 

Far different is the case of the true believer. At once fearing 
God and /oving him sincerely, the devout Christian is deeply 
impressed with a recollection of all the mercies of heaven. He 
receives them, not as his right, but as favours. For these he is 
filled with gratitude. They become new ties which attach him 
to God—new motives for increased devotion. e 

In like manner, beneath the pressure of adversity he humbles 
himself under the mighty hand of God. He adores his chas- 
tisements; hé turns them to profit. On some occasions he may 
forget himself—he may wander from the path of duty, and may 
stumble through weakness. But these remains of sin cannot 
long prevail over that sincere piety which has struck its roots 
deeply in his heart. It awakes at the first stroke of affliction. 
The love of God becomes the reigning principle of his ‘soul. 
It controls his thoughts, his hopes, and his actions. And who 
can be in fear for a character like this? He enjoys the favour 
of his God—he feels confident of his protection. Crosses, suf- 
ferings, adversity, nay, martyrdom itself, cannot shake his faith; 
or jeopardize his salvation. Nay more; all these things are 
made to turn to his advantage. All these things work together 
for good to those who love God. 

These fruits of affliction we might fairly infer from the pro- 
vidence and the justice of our merciful Creator. That he 
watches over the whole system of universal nature—that no 
event happens without his knowledge and permission through 
the wide extent of the universe, is a matter on which we are 
not permitted to doubt. Nor less are we assured that his eyes 
peculiarly regard the just. If not “a sparrow can fall to the 
ground without his knowledge, and if the —" of our 
heads are numbered,” then surely no affliction tan befal his 
children without the divine permission; and if so, to what end? 
Not surely because our heavenly Father delights in the misery 
of his frail dependant creatures. He knows their frame, he 
remembers they are dust. Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right? Will he adjudge the same lot to the wicked and to 
the good? Will he make no difference even in the present 
state between those who serve him, and those who serve him 
not? 

Some difference there must be, and in what can it consis 
unless that in the one case afflictions are attended with those 
inward supports and consolations—those assurances of divine. 
love, in that “ perfect peace, which keeps the heart and mind 
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in the love of Jesus Christ, and in fitting the soul for the higher 
joys of a future world.” 

Yes, there is a difference, and a iaarked, difference, in the ef- 
‘fects of affliction on the evil and the good. 

While the former are crushed beneath the strokes of severe 
adversity, the latter with abuoyancy which true piety can alone 
inspire, rise from this vale of affliction with renewed hope, and 
with more ardent aspirations after a state where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. They 
find, by blessed experience, that afflictions are calculated to re- 
press the ascendancy of their passions and appetites; to. recal 
them from wandering after the world, to the path of holiness 
and virtue; to make them feel their own frailty and defects; 
to detach them, from vain pursuits, and to increase their desire 
oi heaven. ‘These are effects of no inconsiderable value in the 
experience of the believer. They are blessings which our mer- 
ciful Father scatters along our path to his mansion on high, 
and which prove, at.once, his wisdom and his dove, in every 
chastening that he sends. 

1, The tendency of affliction is to repress the extravagance 
of passion and appetite. We are very frail as well as very. cor- 
rupt beings; and our corruptions are never perfectly subdued 
in this world. We have “ fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul.” Even in the best Christians there is a perpetual combat 
betweén the fesh and the spirit. They are conscious that “ in 
their flesh dwelleth no good thing.” . “The good which they 
would, they do not, but the evil which they would not, that 
they often ‘do eS they find a law in their members warring 
against the law of their minds, and sometimes bringing them 
into captivity to the law of sin in their members.”  Wretch- 
ed men,” they exclaim with the apostle, “‘ who shall deliver us 

from the body of this death?”” Thanks be to God, they are sure 
of victory through the Lord Jesus Christ. But by what means 
is this victory to be obtained? Affliction is the chastening 
rod that préemineritly serves to effect it. Our passions are 
often enfeebled without being subdued. They soon recover 
their former strength. It is necessary to curb them with a 
strong rein; and for this purpose nothing is more effectual than 
adversity. We do not pretend to say that prosperity and piety 
are incompatible. We sometimes find religton in its loveliest 
form, among the rich and great. But this state is surrounded 
with peculiar temptations; to resist which, peculiar grace ap- 
pears to be indispensable. 

Here occasions of sin occur almost daily; and it requires un- 
common piety to resist the fascinations of fashionable vice and 
folly. There are few who are not willing and anxious to en- 
counter those perils, perhaps without a just appreciation of their 
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danger, and without a just knowledge of their own characters. 
But our heavenly Father, who knows the frailty of his crea- 
tures, in mercy will not expose us to the trial which we igno- 
rantly brave. He knows thy weakness, my brother; he sees 
that you would suffer shipwreck in the storm which you fear- 
lessly encounter. He sees rocks and shoals hidden from your 
eyes, on which your slender bark might break and perish. He 
loves you, and perceives that were you to enjoy an uninterrupt- 
ed course of prosperity, you would be in danger of losing the 
‘“‘pearl of great price.” He therefore sends you crosses and 
disappointments, to check the impetuosity of your passions— 
to recal you to a sense of your best interests—to guard you 
from a thousand follies and vices, to which you would have 
been exposed, and from which you would not have abstained 
in the circumstances of temptation, to which prosperity would 
haveled you. .. f 

A high station would have favoured your predisposition to 
pride; and riches would have exposed you to luxury, to dissi- 
pation and licentious associations. Had your health remained 
always firm and unimpaired, you would perhaps have forgotten 
the giver and preserver of life. A state of health, always preca- 
rious and sometimes impaired—a moderate fortune—a humble 
station in society, perhaps has been wisely allotted you. Witha 
temper and disposition such as yours, these circumstances have 
proved an excellent preservative against the vices of your age. 
Some misfortunes, and some trials have rendered your exist- 
ence less pleasant; but they have preserved you from a greater 
danger—the loss of present peace, and everlasting happiness. 


S. B. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


An Exposition of 1 Cor. 14, 15; connected with Strictures on one 
or two Chapters of Dr. Griffin’s Book on the Atonement, and 
several other-Writers on the same Subject. 


(Continued from p. 37.) 


The distinction of the sinner’s ability and inability, into natu- 
ral and moral, has been a subject of controversy; and in the 
discussion considerable warmth of temper has been exhibited. 
“The question then about power (says Dr. G.), is really a vital 
one.” I have long considered it of some importance, and shall 
throw into the public stock my sentiments upon the subject. 

For years I maintained the affirmative of the question. And 
I acknowledge that I was influenced by my theological precep- 
tor’s opinion, who was decided, and warm, in favour of the 
Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. I 
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distinction. But a more thorough investigation has convinced 
me, that the distinction is unscriptural and unphilosophical. 

If the distinction is admitted, it will follow, I think, that 
every power is partly natural, and partly moral; and then what 
metaphysical knife can divide them? Or, some must be wholly 
natural, and others wholly moral. It will then follow, that a 
tan in the exercise of natural power on/y, can perform moral 
actions, independent on moral power, or he cannot. If he can- 
not, he has no natural power sufficient for this purpose; for it. 
is a solecism to call any thing a power which cannot be exert- 
ed. If he can, it is self-evident that moral power is not neces- 
sary for the performance of moral actions. But neither is true. 

In scripture, a natural man is opposed to a spiritual man. 
The one is called natural, because depraved;.and the other 
spiritual, because regenerated by the Holy Spirit. But the 
scriptures nowhere represent the powers of man as natural, in 
contradistinction to moral. The distinction is therefore evi- 
dently unscriptural. : 

-To perform a moral duty, the exercise of all the powers of 
the soul is necessary. And all- these powers are natural, as 
they constitutionally belong to the soul, and in no other sense. 
If they are all, and in this sense on/y, natural, and requisite to 
perform a moral duty, it appears unphilosophical to distinguish 
them into natural and moral. 

Some moral duties require the exercise of corporeal powers. 
And these powers are natural, as they belong constitutionally to 
the body. But it would be incorrect to distinguish these powers 
into natural and moral. Equally incorrect is the same division 
of mental powers. 

The only legitimate division of human powers is into corpo- 
real and mental. The powers of the first class may be called 
physical: the other class of powers may be subdivided into zn- 
tellectual and active. And hence our inability is three-fold— 
physical, intellectual, and the want of active power. 

I reject the terms natural ability, and moral inability, as they 
are used by some writers, because they do not correspond with 
the above division of human powers, and because each of them. 
seems to be a metaphysical zenzs fatuus, dancing in the quag- 
mires of some metaphysical heads. 

To illustrate my views of the subject, I observe, that to raise 
a weight, to read aloud, to eat, and drink, are corporeal acts, 
and, as such, require physical power only. But to eat and drink 
to the glory of God, as we are commanded, requires the addi- 
tional operation of the understanding, affections, and will. Here 
are corporeal actions, to perform which, agreeably to divine 
Jaw, requires the operation of the mental powers, both intellec- 
tual and active. It is hence evident, that the division of these 
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powers into natural and moral is unphilosophical, and tends to 
confusion. 

Some divines consider the will as the only moral power, and 
ajl the other mental powers as natural. 

“¢ Moral inability,” says one, “ consists only in the want ofa 
heart, or disposition, or will, to do a thimg. Natural inability, 
en the other hand, consists in, or arises from, want of under- 
standing, bodily strength, opportunity, or whatever may prevent 
our doing a thing, when we are willing, and strongly enough dis- 
posed, and inclined to do it. Orwhatever a man could not do, 
if he would, he is under a natural inability of doing; but when 
all the reason why one cannot do a thing, is because he does 
not choose to do it, the inability is only of a moral nature.” 
Here is palpable confusion of language. But the writer evi- 
dently considered the will as the only moral power; and all the 
ether powers, both of body and mind, as natural. So far he is 
easily understood, amidst his confusion and misapplication of 
terms. 

Another writer holds, that the ‘‘ unrenewed have the natural, 
i. e. the mental powers of understanding, memory, will and af- 
fections.” Thus, in direct opposition to Dr. Smalley, all the 
powers, the wi// as well as the rest, are natural. And “ yet the 
unrenewed, though they have all the mental powers, have no 
moral ability to yield spiritual obedience.” ‘This looks, at least, 
a little like confusion confounded. If the mental powers here 
enumerated, are all natural, I know not where to look for moral 
powers, except to the body, unless these powers are each partly 
natural and partly moral; and the unrenewed have the natural, 
but not the moral part of them. 

There is, in my view, a three-fold source of confusion and 
error on this subject: the using of terms as synonymous, which 
are not so—not giving the same signification always to the same 
terms—and making an unfounded distinction cf human powers. 

Ability and power are terms of the same signification. But 
faculty has a different sense, and should never be called a power 
or ability. 

A person may have a faculty, and the requisite power to per- 
form a certain action; and he may have the faculty but not the 
power; and both the faculty and power may be absent. 

These distinctions are accurate, and easily illustrated. 

To eat is a corporeal action, and requires physical power 
only. But a man has the locked j jaw, and cannot eat. He has 
the faculty of eating, but has not the power to perform the ac- 
tion. In this case the faculty exists, but the power is absent. 
When the disease is removed, he has both the faculty and the 
power of eating. But if his ‘mouth was shot away, he would 
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be destitute both of the faculty and power of eating. This in- 
ability is physical. 

‘Again: A man has the faculty of perception, and, in certain 
circumstances, the power of perceiving external objects. By 
the light of the sun, he has power to perceive objects properly 
situated. Should he lose the organ of vision, he would be des- 
titute both of the faculty and power of perception. But pos- 
sessed of the faculty, he would not have the power, of perceiv- | 
ing external objects in a room perfectly dark. But when the sun 
shines into the room, he would have power to perceive the ob- 
jects around him. 

Again: To judge and reason, are operations of the under- 
standing faculty. A man may be able to judge and reason 
about the commen concerns of life. But he is perfectly igno- 
rant of the abstruse branches of the mathematics, and therefore 
cannot judge and reason about them. He has the faculty, but 
not the power of exerting it in these branches of the mathe- 
matics. 

An idiot is destitute both of the faculty and power of judging 
and reasoning. In these cases the inability 1s zntellectual. 

To call these abilities and inabilities, natural, in contradis- 
tinction to moral, is to set things in opposition, between which 
there is no legitimate contrast, and leads to confusion and error, 
when introduced into religious disquisitions. 

The want of disposition, or a heart, or will, is the definition 
of moral inability before noticed, and is strenuously maintained 
in some metaphysical schools. Here are three terms, of differ- 
ent significations, used as synonymous... Will, is a distinct fa- 
culty of the mind. Heart, in scripture, is used sometimes for 
one distinct faculty, and sometimes for the soul with all its fa- 
culties. If, therefore, moral inability consists in the want of 
will, or of a heart, it consists in the entire destitution of one 
particular faculty, or of the whole soul, and of all its faculties. 
And if these are gone, the man has nothing left but the 
body. And it is well known, that when the soul is gone, the 
body has no power of any name. 

This part of the definition is therefore manifestly erroneous, 
as it contains a confusion of terms, and involves a complete 
destitution of all the mental powers. 

Neither is the want of disposition moral inability. The dis- 
position is no power at all. Would any man, in his sober 
senses, call the most skilful disposition of an army, drawn up 
on the field of battle, the power of the army? The disposition 
of an army is that arrangement of its divisions, by which it is 
prepared to exert its physical power upon the enemy. 

Disposition is not a power of the mind, and, therefore, the 
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want of it is not an mability. We do not perceive nor con- 
ceive, judge nor reason, love, desire nor believe, choose nor 
refuse, by the disposition. It is, therefore, incorrect to calk the 
disposition an ability, or an indisposition an inability. It is 
neither a faculty nor power of the mind. me 

What then is disposition? Disposition supposes mental 
powers. But these powers do not suppose a disposition. There 
can be no disposition without powers; but powers may exist 
without a disposition. I know not that a logical definition can 
be given of the disposition of the mind. The description I 
would give of it is this, viz. a certain relative state of the fa- 
culties of the mind. It is that state of the mental faculties, by 
which a person is prepared to take such views of an object, pre- 
sented to him, as are calculated to excite him to some particu- 
lar volition. And it is evident that his views of an object ma 
involve a sufficient, or insufficient, inducement, to some parti- 
cular volition. In the one case the will operates; in the other 
it does not. And it is hence farther evident, that there may be 
a disposition which is not followed by an operation of the will. 
Disposition is, therefore, no power, and the want of it is no 
inability. And it is not the proximate reason why the will 
does act, though it never acts without a disposition. 

The will never operates, whatever be the disposition, except 
in consequence of some motive. The want of motive is the . 
proximate reason why the will does not operate. But there 
never can be, it is true, any motives to excite the will to act, 
without a disposition to attend to them. And yet it is not the dis- 
position, but the intellect, which furnishes the motives, without 
which there can be no volition. Motives and volition evidently 
depend upon the operation of the intellectual faculties, and not 
on the disposition. ‘The want of disposition is, therefore, un- 
philosophically called a moral inability. It is no kind of ina- 
bility. 

A»good disposition is the result of regenerating grace, ré- 
newing all the mental faculties, by which they are prepared to 
perform their respective functions. And after a person is dis- 
posed to attend to the objects which the scriptures present to 
view, he will have no power to choose, or refuse, without mo- 
tives furnished by his intellect. In the absence of motives he 
has no power to will, and there can be no volition, whatever be 
his disposition. 

The want of power to will, is an inability, but not a moral 
one. I will to keep the Sabbath holy. The object of volition 
in this case is a moral duty. But the operation of intellectual 
faculties is as necessary to the performance of this duty, as that 
of the will. We cannot perform it, unless we understand and 
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approve of it; and to perform it requires volition. And there 
can be no propriety in calling the intellectual powers natural, 
and the wiil moral. 

Sinners have, it is said, sufficient natural, but no moral, 
_ power, to love God. Then naturally they can love God, but 

morally they cannot. 

This looks a little like the balance equally poised. Natural 
ability is in one scale, and moral inability is in the other, and 
the balance is motzon/ess; the sinner does not love God. A 
positive ability is no heavier than a nonentity. 

They have natural ability sufficient, but this ability depends, 
for its operation, upon moral ability, which they have not. A 
nonentity renders their natural power inert. Nay, their moral 
inability does, ipso facto, annihilate it. 

If a man has sufficient natural power to love God, deni in 
the exercise of this power he can love God, while under a 
moral inability. If he cannot love God by the exercise of na- 
tural power, independent of moral power, the distinction is 
erroneous, and the sentence which contains the distinction is 
false, for power that cannot be exerted 1s no: power. 

To say a man has sufficient natural power to love God, and 
if he had moral power, he could perform this duty, is to say, 
he has a sufficiency of one kind of power, and if he had all 
other necessary power, he could then love God. This is ma- 
nifestly begging the question in controversy, and of course il- 
logical. 

Mental powers cannot be correctly divided into natural and 
moral. All the powers of the body are physical, and those of 
the mind intellectual and active. And there is an obvious dis- 
tinction between faculty and power. 

The faculties have different offices. The mind does not per- 
ceive, nor conceive by operations of the will; nor choose by an 
operation of the understanding; nor love by an operation of 
either of these, nor by their combined operations, but by a dis- 
tinct faculty. 

It is the province of the understanding to perceive and con- 
ceive, judge and reason; of the conscience to approve; of the 
will to choose; of the faculty of feeling, to love. And this 
seems to be the natural order of their operations. The dispo- 
sition, being nothing more than a relative state of these facul- 
ties, does nothing. It is no power, and has no operation. It 
RO more excites the mind to action, than the sails, without wind 
and water, move the ship. 

The natural man is ignorant of God, and therefore cannot 
love him, nor choose him as a portion. He has the requisite 
faculties, but the mind is so vitiated, that he has not the neces- 
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sary powers to know, love, and make choice of God. He has, 
however, all the powers necessary to render him an accountable 
being. Why then does he not perform the duties just named? 
I answer, he is totally depraved, and destitute of all the requi- 
site powers to perform them. What then is necessary to ena- 
able a sinner to know, love, and serve God? To this I answer, 
powers, which, as a sinner, he never possessed: powers which 
he cannot acquire by the operation of any, nor by the combined 
operation of all the powers he possesses. They are powers of 
the new heart which is produced by the regenerating spirit. 
These powers seem to consist in the new perceptions and new 
relish of the renewed mind. | 

The change, produced in regeneration, does not include any 
new mental faculties, but new intellectual views. of the divine 
perfections, and new feelings towards God, which induce the 
mind to approve and make choice of him as ‘the best portion. 

Regeneration heals the disorders of the mental faculties; re- 
moves blindness from the understanding, hardness from the 
feeling faculty, perverseness from the will, and communicates 
the powers necessary to know, love and serve God. 

Such is the constitution of the human mind, that as soon as 
we perceive the loveliness of an object, we necessarily love it, 
and if so circumstanced as to be an object of choice, we choose 
it for a possession. Love does not depend on the will, any 
more than vision depends upon the ears. 

As soon as the sinner obtains a spiritual knowledge of God, 
he immediately and necessarily loves and chooses him. as his 
God and portion, under the influence of the motives which are 
furnished by his intellect. ‘And as soon as he understands the 
laws of God, he esteems them righteous and excellent, and de- 
votes himself to the service of his Supreme Sovereign. 


J. F. 
(To be continued.) 
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TRUE WISDOM. 


While we are in this state of being, we must encounter diffi- 
culties, and struggle with uneasiness. The heart will be often 
dissatisfied, we know not why, and sigh for, we know not what: 
our noblest faculty will stand an unconcerned spectator, as if 
unconscious of its power. In such cases, reason ought to be 


roused from its stupor, and to a reminiscence of the task to. 


which it is appointed. It should be reminded of the exalted 
office it holds in the economy of the soul, and made to know 
the insidious snares and watchfulness of its enemies. But 
while we labour under the restlessness of discontent, we cannot 
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take a surer method to recover our peace of mind, than calmly 
to survey the folly, the unsatisfactoriness of every passion that 
centres in earth, and of the pursuits that end with our present 
mode of existence. Suppose our earthly aims were directed to 
their object by the favouring gale of fortune? Suppose our pur- 
suits should be crowned with all the success that flattering hope 
assigns them? Yet, impotent, vain and variable as we are, the. 
attainment would not be worth a momentary triumph. While 
the heart turns on an earthly axis, like this perishable sphere 
that it loves, it will be variously affected by external influence. 
At one time it may bear the fruits of gladness, at another be 
the desert of sorrow. One while the sun of pleasure may’ rise 
upon it, and again it will be shrouded in the gloom of discon- 
tent. The cause of this is, not only that the human heart is in 
itself changeable, often deriving its sensations from constitu- 
tional influence, but that the objects, if they are earthly, on 
which it depends for happiness, are all lable to variation and 
decay. 

Under the impression of these circumstances, the heart still 
feels a void, which nothing can fill, but the unsearchable riches 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus. It is then religion pre- 
sents views, where our hope of happiness is fixed on a sure 
foundation, on one certain event, on the love of Him who pities 
us, as a father, full of commiseration, who is in himself inva- 
riably the same, yesterday, to-day and forever. It is then we 
see that happiness is not to be derived from the world, or from 
ourselves, but from Him who loved us, and gave himself to die 
for us, that our hope of immortal happiness might be secure, 
when we live in the faith and practice of his pure and undefiled 
religion to the end. This event, though remote, cannot be al- 
tered by any human contingency. Here the heart has a sure 
foundation, on which it may rest. Without this sure anchor- 
age of the ‘soul amidst the storms of life, we should be tossed 
to and fro by every tempest of passion, by every wind of for- 
tune and doctrine, the sport of folly and the dupes of fallacious 
expectation. ‘To this immoveable rock religion directs us, in 
the hopes of immortality. 

If we examine with candour, the principles, operation and 
effects of true religion, and compare it with every enjoyment 
that is of ‘an earthly and transitory nature, we may trace the 
superiority of the wisdom that comes from above. We know 
from the words of divine revelation we shall exist in another 
state of being, after our present tabernacle is crumbled into 
dust. We are confirmed in this exalted hope, by every bene- 
volent purpose of the God of love, through his grace in Christ 
Jesus, that. by faith in his atoning blood, our future existence 
shall be infinitely happy. In this gloridus hope, the interests 
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of a temporary life are swallowed up and lost.. This hope, like 
the serpent of Aaron, devours the mock phantoms. created by 
the magic of this world, and at once shows the vanity of all 
earthly pursuits, when the heart rests on them for happiness. 
Compared with this prospect, how poor, how barren, would 
every scene of mortal happiness appear! How despicable at the 
best, yet how liable to be destroyed or lost by every storm of 
adversity! For are we not exposed to a thousand accidents, 
the most trifling of which may be sufficient to break a scheme 
_ of happiness, however providently laid? 

What are those conditions in life that are most eagerly sought 
er admired? Are they not, the splendour of the great, the afl 
ence of the rich, the voluptuousness of the sensualist, which 
are generally preferred to true religion ? 3 

But are these above the reach of misfortune? Are they ex- 
empt from the importunities of care? The exalted station of 
the great is but the object of envy, of impertinence and pride. 
Riches create often more wants than they are able to gratify. 
Were our wishes that lead to these accomplished, we should in 
the end unavoidably be disappointed. The acquisition for a 
time might soothe our vanity ; but the heart would soon sigh 
for ease and seclusion; it would envy the peace and content of 
those, whom pride would call our vassals. If wealth or gran- 
deur then cannot afford us happiness, where shall we seek 
it? Is it to be found in the cell of the solitary hermit? or does 
it keep its midnight vigils in the cloister, or watches it the 
lamp of the learned? Loves it the society of laughing mirth? or 
does it court the pensive pleasures of meditation? Is it only 
genuine in the cordiality of friendship? or in the lasting ten- 
derness of married love? Alas! this train of alternatives will 
not do. Should we shun the troubles of social life by flying to 
the lonely desert, we would soon sigh for the enjoyment of 
those things we had fled from and quarrelled with. The 
strongest mind would not long contain the burden of uncom- 
municated thought, and the firmest heart larfguish in the stag- 
nation of melancholy. Ask the solitary scholar, if ever, in his 
learned researches, he beheld the retreat of happiness. Inves- 
tigation for amusement is all that he will pretend to; amuse- 
ment, in quest of which the active powers of the mind are fre- 
quently jaded, the understanding enervated by the pains of at- 
tention, and the memory oppressed by ideas that can never 

rofit. 
: Yet perhaps she may be found mingling with society, and 
swelling the echo of boisterous festivity. Ah! no, the joy of 
the light footed dance, the bravo! bravo! that dins the ear 
from the pit, or boxes of the theatre, cannot be called happi- 


ness; for the noise of mirth will vanish, like the echo of the 
Vou. I1.—Presb. Mag. . K 
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evening; even in laughter the heart is often sad. If in the phi- 
losophic entertainment, that feast of reason, we are able to dis- 
tinguish the elegance of conversation, we shall often be dis- 
gusted with the arrogance of pride, or the impertinence of 
folly: and if not, we may be amused with the scene, but can 
never taste the pleasure of society. From the tender engage- 
ments of friendship and love, we have as little reason to hope 
for happiness. For the condition of human life is at best so 
uncertain, that it is even dangerous for the heart to form any 
connexions that are dear and tender. ‘The tenderness of love 
lays the heart open to many sufferings, to many painful appre- 
hensions, for the safety of its object, to many uneasy sensations, 
both from real and imaginary causes. From want of a better 
remedy, to these ceaseless evils, the wisdom of ancient philo- 
sophy taught her votaries to bid a brave defiance to the influ- 
ence of pleasure and pain. This maxim it urges with unre- 
mitting assiduity, without making any allowance for particular 
tempers or circumstances; without instructing us how to be- 
have under the solicitations of joy or pleasure ; how to defend 
the heart from the inroads of sorrow, or guard against the un- 
seen stratagems of distress. . 

Under these evils and disappointments, where can the hu- 
man heart turn, but to the gospel of our Redeemer, which af- 
fords the noblest and the safest refuge. With the exalted 
hopes that it presents to us, the sufferings of the present life 
ought not to be compared. The pleasures ‘of this divine wis- 
dom, never cloys the desire, nor enfeebles the powers of the 
immortal mind. In the glorious hopes that the gospel inspires, 
let us bury every anxious thought, the uneasiness of discontent, 
and the solicitude of care. Let us by faith obey its precepts, 
adhere to its promises, and practise the injunctions of the relli- 
gion which Christ revealed and established, as in this we shall 
find a happiness and peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. A very few years, perhaps a few months, or 
weeks, or days, miay bring us into a state of being, where sin 
and misery shall perplex no more. Though we have now our 
bed in darkness and our pillow on the thorn, yet the time 
draweth nigh, when we shall taste of life without anguish, and 
enjoy the light without bitterness of soul. At that hour, reli- 
gion we find our only aid and comfort; when worldly enjoy- 
ments recede from our view, love to the glorious Author and 
Finisher of our faith can give us true happiness. As the day 
of life is far spent, and must terminate in the moonless night of 
the grave, let us now watch the seductions of the world, which 
promises happiness, but can never bestow it. We are mo- 
mently hastening to that scene of existence, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest—where hope 
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shall no more be cut off by disappointment, and where the dis- 
tresses of time are forgotten in the joys of eternity—where love 
flows from heart to heart, without the stream from the fountain 
being lessened by the number who receive its influx, and where 
real happiness cannot be interrupted. 

To this superiority must be carefully connected the proper 
choice and criterion of a true religion. Amidst the vast variety 
of religious systems now in vogue, it behoves us to make the 
proper distinction and prefer the best. Examine, if you can, 
that which is called the religion of nature—the religion of the 
Heathen—of the Pagan—of the Mahomedan—their religion 
too who have set up reason as their deity, through all the inter- 
mediate steps of deism, down to that which is gratuitously called 
rational Christianity. Examine all their precepts and the legi- 
timate practice to which they lead. Take an impartial view of 
the obscene rites and idolatrous worship of the Gentile nations 
—the lascivious paradise, and the bloody and tyrannical dogmas 
of Mahomed—the accommodating tenets and spirit of those 
who have assumed the name of Christ, yet deny his proper 
deity, and risk their salvation and future happiness on the cri- 
tical explanation of a few words; who, to maintain a system, 
would rob God of justice and holiness, and of the glory of sal- 
vation. With these compare the doctrines, the precepts, the 
promises, the threatening, which purport to be the revelation of 
the will of God, by Christ Jesus, his only begotten Son and ex- 
press image, who was made flesh and dwelt amongst us—who 
came to redeem our fallen race. Recollect his character. Keep 
a steady eye on the permanent expression of his good will to 
his followers, in which he lived, by which he suffered, for which 
he died. What now would you expect from a mind so purely 
and habitually benign? Is it possible that a heart so warm and 
wide, could harbour a narrow wish or utter a partial sentiment; 
could do one act, or assume one prerogative, that would dero- 
gate from the glory of God, who sent him down as mediator 
between him and his revolted creatures? Most fortunately, on 
this point, the fullest satisfaction is in every man’s power. Go 
search his gospel, the religion God has revealed, and Christ has 
published to men, for their instruction and belief, to the bottom. 
Search it not, however, in those artificial theories, which have 
done it the most lasting injury: not in ¢hetr manner, who assume 
his name, but overlook his example of humility; who say they 
believe in the merits of his death, without practising those 
_ graces that adorned his life: not in those wild, deluded, and 
romantic opinions, which, to make us Christians, would make 
us fools:—But in those writings given by inspiration, contain- 
ing the history of God’s dealings with mankind, and his gospel, 
which, in the most peculiar and exclusive sense, are the words 
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of eternal life. Many commentators of this word, appear to 
be good for little else, than to perplex the head and suppress the 
ardour of the heart. Do read the scriptures, as you would the 
last will of some dear departed friend, in which you would ex- 
pect a large bequest; and tell me, then, in the sincerity of your 
soul, what you there see to circumscribe the social affections, 
to depress the risings of benevolence, to check the generous 
effusions of humanity? Littleness of mind and narrowness of 
temper, were certainly no parts of our Saviour’s character; 
and there is nothing contained in his gospel which he did not 
exemplify. Strange that an institution that begins and ends in 
benignity should be prostituted to countenance the workings of 
malevolence! should produce animosity between those minds 
it was intended to unite! But there is not a corruption in the 
human heart, that has not borrowed, sometimes, the garb of 
religion. 3 

Christianity, however, is not the less precious to the humble 
and honest believer, that knaves and hypocrites have so lon 
abused it; for let bigots and sceptics say what they will, it soft- 
ens and enlarges the heart, warms and fills the mind of the be- 
liever, as certainly and as sensibly too, as the sun does the earth. 
This criterion is as obvious as it is decisive. A steadfast faith 
in the gospel of the Son of God is always accompanied with an 
upright and cordial obedience. Whoever would be thought 
pious without this genuine seal of piety, be his behaviour as 
starch, and his face as sanctimonious as you will, mark him as a 
hypocrite. But the man whose bosom heaves with kindness, 
who would not do or say any thing to hurt his neighbour, whose 
ruling disposition is to be benevolent and kind, lives under re- 
ligion’s influence. Contemplate the life and imitate the charac- 
ter of Christ Jesus our Saviour. In him we behold a character 
free from every shade of human weakness, yet softened by every 
tender feeling; a man of sorrows and severely tried, more ami- 
able than all the sons of men. His religion breathes love and 
good will to men; no selfish principle, nor any but that which 
leads to immortal happiness through faith in his blood. 

From this heavenly wisdom flow pleasures that are satisfac- 
tory, and advantages that are lasting. This descendant of hea- 
ven, is the parent of all our virtues, and guardian of all our hap- 
piness. Peace and contentment, twin sisters, follow her foot- 
steps. ‘The spirit of God divests the heart of care, and pours 
on the mind where it enters a flood of light, and joy unspeak- 
ably divine. By it the spirits of darkness are dispelled, and an 
angel band are sent to guard this scene of our mortality. The 
religion of Jesus, wherever truly known and practised, promotes 
love and good will among men—heals the wounded spirit—dis- 
sipates the gloom of sorrow—sweetens the bitter cup of afflic- 
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tion—extracts the sting of death, and shields from the law’s 
direful curse, in the awful hour of judgment. Religion raises 
man above himself—irreligion sinks him beneath the brute. - 
The one makes him like an angel—the other like a devil: this 
binds him down to every thing that is earthly, sensual, devilish: 

that opens heaven’s portals, and lets loose all the principles of 
an immortal mind amongst all the glories of an eternal world. 

There, believer, you may view the regions of mercy without a 
cloud, unsullied by a vapour, unruffled by storms; where the 
heaven-born charities of your renewed nature never cool, never 
change, never die! Ere long, if now united by faith to him, . 
who in your nature is exalted to the throne of the universe, you 
will break the fetters of mortality, and escape from the brittle 


cage of confinement, ascend, as with the wings of a cherub, te 
the throne of God. C. 


A PROPOSAL TO CHRISTIANS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


Every man’s religion ought to regulate his politics. This 
will not be controverted by any Christian in argument, even 
though his whole conduct in civil society should be in opposi- 
tion to the maxim. 

It will be agreed too, that it is desirable, in every govern- 
ment, to have rulers who fear the Lord, and are conscientious 
in the discharge of their private and public duties. 

The question now arises, how shall we obtain such rulers? 
The answer seems to the writer to be obvious. We live under 
republican constitutions of government, and directly or indirect- 
ly, all civil officers, from the highest to the lowest, are created 
by the election of the people. Among the electors we find a 
great majority of persons professing the Christian religion; and 
a majority of votes is requisite to constitute an election. How, 
then, can any person who is an avowed enemy to Christianity, 
or who is known to be openly irreligious in his moral conduct, 
ever secure the honours and emoluments of any office? He must 
disguise his infidelity, and play the hypocrite, so as to appear 
' friendly to virtue and Christianity; or else, Christian electors 
must have been unfaithful to their God in the discharge of the 
duty of their elective franchise. In any case, in which the ma- 
jority of the legal voters in any electoral district are professing 
‘Christians, it is their fault if any but the apparent friends of re- 
ligion and morality are constituted officers, either of the city, 
town, county, state or nation, through their suffrages. 

It is humbly proposed to ‘Christians of every denomination, 
to abandon party politics, and come individually to ‘this con- 
clusion, J will.never give my vote for the election of any man, 
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to any office, who ts, according to my belief, an enemy to~-Chris- 
tianity, or a man of bad moral character. If this resolution 
were formed by all the Christians in our land, not in public 
meetings called for the purpose, but in the season of meditation 
and prayer to God for direction in every political duty, we should 
soon have no more avowed infidels, scoffers, and enemies of true 
religion, in any office, which is to be filled by future elections. 

We should be filled with hope concerning the lasting pros- 
perity of our highly favoured country, if real Christians of every 
name, would but resolve, in the fear of God, never to vote for 
any man, of any religious or political party, who was not be- 
lieved by them to be a friend to the Bible, and aman of good 
moral character. 

Is such a union of pious men undesirable? Is 1t impractica- 
ble? Would it not honour Christ? Would it not tend to secure 
the lasting happiness of America? E. S. Exy. 





ys 





Kebicws. 


1 Retrospect of the first Ten Years of the Protestant Mission to 
China, (now in connexion with the Malay, denominated the 
Ultra Ganges Missions,) accompanied with Miscellaneous Re- 
marks on the Literature, History and Mythology of China, &c. 
By Wi111aM Mine. Malacca: Printed at the Angle-Chinese 
Press, 1820. 8v0. pp. 376. 


China, with a population, it is said, of more than three hun- 
dred millions, may in fact be considered as a “ world within it- 
self; a part of human kind separate from the rest of the spe- 
cies. As this vast empire maintains no foreign alliances, it is 
necessarily shut out, in a very great measure, from the observa- 
tion of other nations, as to its manners and laws, its religion 
and literature. It is true, that much valuable information has 
been obtained from the writings of the learned Jesuit, Du Halde, 
from the travels of Barrow, and the two embassies from Eng- 
land to the court of Peking.—But, notwithstanding, very much 
remains to be learned on all these subjects. 

If, as is judiciously remarked, “this empire, in its natural 
and moral history, in its chronology and typography, in its laws 
and jurisprudence, in the peculiarity of its manners and cus- 
toms, and in the antiquity and singularity of its language, pre- 
sents, without exaggeration, the amplest field on the face of the 
globe, for the researches of the naturalist, the historian, the an- 
tiquary, and the philosopher”—then assuredly the Christian 
world is under very great obligations to those individuals who 
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add any thing considerable to the stock of knowledge which we 
possess of this singular people. 

To the benevolent Christian mind, this very populous part of 
the world presents a scene highly interesting and affecting. 

For more than twelve years has a Protestant mission existed 
in China, and the result of it is presented to us in this volume. 

The Rev. Dr. Milne was the associate of the first Protestant 
missionary, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who was sent out by the 
London Missionary Society, and arrived at Canton in the year 
1807. 

After an appropriate Introduction, in which Dr. Milne shows 
that “ Christianity is suited to and intended for all nations,” 
and that the duty of making it known is recognised in every 

age—he adverts to the formation of the caasooenee:2 Society, 
and its attention to China. 

With the origin and constitution of this society, most of our 
readers are acquainted; but its enlightened views, and Catholic | 
principles, are so impressively stated by the author, that we are 
persuaded the following will be read with pleasure by ail who 
love the gospel of our common salvation. 

“ A just sense of the deplorable state of Pagan nations; a 
full conviction of the suitableness of the gospel to their condi- 
tion; a firm persuasion of the truth of the divine promises; 
and a deep impression of the duty of all Christians to exert 
themselves for the propagation of divine truth, were the prin- 
ciples which led to the formation of the Missionary Society in 
London in 1795. Its specific object was, to spread the know- 
ledge of the gospel among Heathen and other unenlightened na- 
tions; and it was the aim of those venerable men, who assisted 
in its formation, that its fundamental and distinguishing prin- 
ciple should be such as to admit, not merely of the pecuniary 
aids and good wishes of Christians of every denomination; but. 
also to engage the talents of the wise among them, in the di- 
rection of its affairs, and to support the labours of such mis- - 
sionaries as they might severally furnish, in the promotion of 
its views abroad. ‘They wished that the society should not be 
either Episcopalian or Presbyterian, Congregational or Metho- 
distic, exclusively; but that it should combine all these, with- 
out being characterized by the peculiarities of any one of them: 
therefore they called it The Missionary Society. Hence its 
affairs have always been managed by a Board of Direction, 
chosen annually from the two established churches of England 
and Scotland, and from various bodies of Dissenters; and of the 
_ labourers whom it has sent forth, some are Episcopalians, 
some Presbyterians, some Lutherans, and some Dissenters. 
Thus they are united in the belief of ‘the great truths of the 
gospel, and in their efforts to promote the diffusion thereof; 
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but they. agree to differ in points of lesser moment, concerning 
which there never has been, and perhaps never will be, a per- 
fect unanimity in the church.” 

‘Such are the enlightened and truly Christian principles upon 
which this society is founded, and that it is destined to become 
a most invaluable blessing to the nations of the earth sitting in 
Pagan darkness, is most abundantly manifest from the success 
which has attended its labours... It has planted the standard of 
the cross on every continent and in many islands, and its dif- 
fusive benevolence is limited only by “ earth’s remotest bounds.” 

For several years, says the author, the Missionary Society 
was occupied in the organization of missions to Africa, to the 
South Seas, &c. But no part of the world seemed so deserving 
of its attention as the empire of China. For notwithstanding 
various attempts had been made, in different periods of the 
church, to introduce the gospel into that country, still the thick 
shades of Pagan darkness hung over its immense population, 
who to the present hour, have neither tasted the sweets of po- 
litical freedom, nor beheld the reviving beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

To show the importance of such a mission, and the sense 
which the society entertained regarding it, Dr. Milne in a con- 
cise and luminous manner, states the efforts of former ages to 
christianize China, and gives a “ sketch of the national and re- 
ligious character of that people.” As each of these are highly 
interesting to the religious community, we are persuaded that 
no apology is necessary for introducing copious extracts from 
the work. According to ecclesiastical history, ‘the first at- 
tempts to make known the truths of Christianity in China, were 
by the Nestorians, who from the fifth century, when the sect 
arose, to the énd of the seventh century, penetrated through the 
various countries eastward to Constantinople, to Tartary, where 
they spread their doctrines, and erected Christian societies. 
In the end of the seventh century, they came into China, where 
they also established churches.” Little more notice 1s taken of 
their proceedings for nearly five hundred years after. In the 
thirteenth century they are said to have had a flourishing 
church in the north of China, where it still continued to exist 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century.* In the commence- 
ment of the 16th century, Nestorianism is thought to have en- 
tirely died away in China. 

Dr. Milne appears to doubt the truth of what is stated by 
Dr. Mosheim and other ecclesiastical historians in regard to 
this subject, and inclines to the opinicn that Christianity was 
not introduced into China until the thirteenth century, when 
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the Roman Catholic church made an attempt, rather indirectly, 
to raise the standard of the cross there. 

His reasons for doubting the fact of the Nestorians having 
introduced Christianity into China, are the following, viz. “ The 
first is, that no authentic Chinese records that I have yet seen, 
make the least mention of the coming of that sect into China, 
or of their efforts, doctrines, sufferings, or extinction there. 
Nor, with the exception of the Stone Tablet of See-Gan, men- 
tioned by some Romish missionaries, have any monuments, in- 
scriptions, remains of old churches, &c. been noticed by any 
Chinese writer, that I have seen or heard of. The second is, 
that no part of the Nestorian doctrines, or ceremonies of wor- 
ship, seem to have mingled themselves with any of the Pagan 
systems of China; at least so far as I can yet discover.” 

In the year 1307, the gospel is said to have made so great 
progress in China, ‘under the Roman Catholics, that Peking 
was erected into an archbishopric. The names of Francis 
Xavier, and Matthew Ricci, are well known; the latter laid 
the foundation of the Romish church in China. 

After describing the success which the missionaries met with 
for years, and the sufferings which they endured, the writer 
eoncludes thus: “ The Europeans who were the life of the 
missions, have either died, been banished, or fallen by the hands 
of their persecutors: and the handful of converts which they 
had made (for compared with the Pagan Chinese, they were 
not, in the most flourishing state of the Catholic religion, as one 
to ten thousand), partly for want of the holy scriptures, and 
partly for want of living teachers, are falling back rapidly to 
heathenism.” 

It must however be observed, that there now exists a Greek 
church in Peking, at which the “ Russian commercial resident 
and others from that country attend;” but it is not known 
that this church has made any attempts to spread the gospel 
among that people. 

In the “ sketch” which the writer gives of “ the national and 
religious character of China,” he evinces an extensive acquaint- 
ance with his subject. He traces the history of that nation 
from its infancy, composed of small states, gradually i increasing 
until (by the conquest of the Tartars, by whom the empire is 
now governed) it has become a wonder among the nations of 
the earth. 

“It is now, (says Dr. Milne,) 175 years since the present 
dynasty obtained the government of the whole Chinese domi- 
nions. Since then, there have been two national characters in 
the empire, of a very opposite kind, affecting each other by a 
mutual reaction. The intrigue and deceit of the Chinese, amd 
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dered the present national character of China: and in as far as 
this union exists, it will render her more formidable to her ene- 
mies, than nations at a distance imagine.” Her political cha- 
racter does not appear in a favourable light, if we consider what 
the writer declares in the following impressive language. “ If 
in’ her intercourse with foreign countries, China cannot with 
truth and justice, make all things appear honourable to herself, 
she makes no difficulties about using other means. She disco- 
lours narrative—she misquotes statements—she drags forth to 
the light whatever makes for her own ‘advantage, and indus- 
triously seals up in oblivion whatever bears against her. She 
lies by system; and, right or wrong, must have all to look well 
on paper. This view of the national character of China, is not 
more true than lamentable; especially when we consider, that 
the character of a nation is formed by the sentiments and con- 
duct of individuals: and that these again are the result of prin- 
ciples taught in the country, or reigning in the heart.” 

The change from barbarism to that state of civilization to 
which China has attained was extremely slow. “ For it appears 
from the Chinese records, (says Dr. M.) that as far down as 918 
years, B. C, there are instances, in which beloved ministers and 
slaves were killed at the death of their prince, to bear him com- 
pany and serve him in the other world. They were barbarians 
in literature as well as in manners; for they could neither read, 
nor write, nor cypher. om 

* In letters, nature itself became their teacher; the first ideas 
of writing were suggested to them by the impression of the 
feet of birds on the sand, and the marks on the bodies of shell 
fish. ‘Their written character continued for a long period, 
purely hieroglyphic: but after passing through various changes, 
suggested partly by convenience, and partly by genius, it gra- 
dually lost. its original form, and approximated to one better 
adapted for the purpose of government and literature.” 

It appears, that the arts and sciences have for many years, 
yes, for ages, made very little progress; nay, according to the 
representation of the last English embassy to the court of Pe- 
king, in 1816, conducted by Lord Amherst, it would seem, that 
they are declining. If this be so, (and we cannot doubt it,) 
nothing but the introduction of Christianity on an enlarged 
scale, can revive them. They are blindly devoted to antiquity, 
and consider whatever is ancient, as the “ prototype” of all that 
is great, and glorious, and excellent. Notwithstanding the pre- 
sent degraded state of China as to literature and morality and 
religion, Dr. M. confirms the opinion so justly entertained, 
that in some of the Chinese writings are found many compara- 
tively correct sentiments on numerous subjects. But at the 
same time, when the whole picture is fairly exhibited, it pre- 
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sents to our view a most melancholy representation of the state 
of such multitudes of moral beings, who are continually passing 
away to eternity. The following remarks of the author, will 
give us some adequate idea of the pitiable condition of that 
people. 

‘Many striking aphorisms—many correct views of life— 
many bright and pertinent thoughts, concerning the mutual in- 
tercourse of mankind, and the management of business—many 
useful maxims for the government of families and nations, and 
for the regulation of the temper in individuals, are to be found | 
in Chinese books; especially those of the sect of Confucius, 
both ancient and modern. But the good effects of. these are 
in a great measure counteracted, either by the entire silence 
which they preserve on the subject of the existence and per- 
fections of God, or by the distorted views which they give of 
his character and government, or by a great preponderance of 
false principles in general. As we ought not, in judging of the 
character of a people, to deny what is good in them, so we 
ought not to run away with a few of their useful maxims, as 
fair specimens of their creed and conduct. When we perceive, 
on the attentive examination of the books and prevailing prac- 
tices of the Chinese, that some of those sentiments which they 
most value, and which appear most important in the eyes of - 
strangers, arise from false theories of the universe, or are en- 
forced on the principles of astrology, or tie the mind down to 
earth, and lead the people to idolatry, what judgment can we 
pass on them? When we behold the best of her rulers, and the 
most enlightened of her sages, (e. g. Confucius) worshipping 
any God or no God at all, just as suited time, place, and taste 
of the age; what shall we think of their hearts, virtues, and 
productions? Can we suppose these systems capabie of direct- 
ing the bulk of the people to God, which leave their authors to 
worship the heavens and the earth, mountains and rivers, the 
gods of the kitchen, and the spirits of the dead? The current 
of Chinese idolatry widened and deepened as it flowed, by the 
accession of tributary streams from western and eastern Tar- 
wy. Their successive conquerors, along with their national 
customs, introduced also their national gods and superstitions. 
At the present time the gods of China are, to use an expression 
of the sect of Fuh, Hang-hosha-soo, i. e. ‘in number like the 
sands of Hang river.’ Most of the forms of mythology which 
make any figure in the page of history, now exist in China; ex- 
cept that their indecent parts, and their direct tendency to in- 
jure human life, have been_cut off. The idolatry of ancient 
Canaan, of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, and of 
India, are all to be found here, though with some slight varia- 
tions. China has her Diana, her Golus, her Ceres, her Escula- 
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pius, her Mars, her Mercury, her Neptune, and her Pluto, as 
well as the western Pagans had. She has gods celestial, terres- 
trial, and subterraneous ; gods of the hills, of the vallies, of the 
woods, of the districts, of the family, of the shop, and of the 
kitchen! She adores the gods who are supposed to preside over 
the thunder, the rain, the fire; over the grain, over births and 
deaths. She worships the host of heaven. She worships the 
genii of the mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas; together with 
birds, beasts, and fishes. She addresses prayers and offers sa- 
crifices to the spirits of departed kings, sages, heroes; and pa- 
rents, whether good or bad. Her idols are silver and gold, 
wood and stone, and clay; carved or molten, the work of men’s 
hands. Her altars are on the high hills, in the groves, under 
the green trees; she has set up her idols at the corners of the 
streets, on the sides of the highway, on the banks of canals, in 
boats and in ships. Astrology, divination, geomancy, and necro- 
mancy, every where prevail. Spells and charms every one pos- 
sesses. They are hung about the neck, or stitched up in one’s 
clothes, or tied to the bed posts, or goods safe without them. 
The emperors of China, her statesmen, her merchants, her peo- 
ple, and her philosophers also, are all idolaters. 

“¢ Such,” concludes the writer, ‘is the state of China. Such, 
after enjoying the philosophy of Confucius for more than two 
thousand years! Such, after Roman Catholic Christianity has 
existed in it upwards of two centuries! Such it was when the 
mission to China was proposed; and such it is at the present 
time.” 3 

It is known that Dr. Morrison accompanied Lord Amherst, 
in the year 1816, to the court of Peking; and it must be grati- 
fying to the Christian community to learn, that the Dr. wrote 
a short memoir of the embassy, which we hope he will soon 
publish. From his intimate acquaintance with the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature, and from his habit of close investigation, 
for a long time, of all that belongs to this interesting people, we 
may hope, that much ‘valuable information will be presented to 
the world. 

With what unceasing industry the members of this mission 
have applied themselves to their honourable work, will appear 
from the fact, that more than 140,000 tracts and catechisms, 
and portions of the sacred scriptures, have been printed in the 
Chinese language, besides 20,500 in the Malay. The whole 
of the Old and New Testaments have been completed, and the 
pleasing reflection is indulged, that the way is now prepared, 
for the emancipation of the vast population of this mighty em- 
pire, from the oppressive tyranny of the prince of darkness. 


B. 
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Miscellany. 


CAUSE OF THE JEWS. 


A correspondent in the city of New York, has furnished us 
with a volume of admirable sermons and essays, on the duty of 
Christians in relation to the Jews, never published in this country. 
The same gentleman has kindly promised, for our pages, some 
account of the rise and progress of the “ London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews,” which we doubt not 
will be interesting and useful; a portion of which may be expect- 
ed in our next number. This subject has not received that atten- 
tion, from the American churches, to which it is entitled. If 
we believe, as the Bible teaches, that Israel shall be brought in 
to Christ, with the fulness of the Gentiles, our prayers and la- 
bours of love should be directed to the former no less than to 
the latter: and the present aspect of Providence seems to indi- 
cate that the time to favour that miserable, and too long ne- 
glected people, is come. 

The following pertinent observations are taken from a ser- 
mon contained in the volume just named, by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, jun., preached at the Parish church of St. Paul, Bedford, 
(England,) for the benefit of the Jews’ Society. After giving 
a melancholy, but just picture, of the state of the Jewish nation, 
the author proceeds, under his second head of discourse, to 
consider the duty of Christians toward this unhappy people. 


“When we reflect on the immense debt of gratitude which we owe to this 
nation; when we think on all the endearing bonds which must bind the heart 
of a Christian, to those who are the children of faithful Abraham; among whom 
arose all those eminent saints, whose examples we admire, and by which we 
are daily edified; the people from whom we have received the whole word of 
God; and from whom sprang that glorious Redeemer, who hath rescued us 
from hell: when, in short, we reflect on all that must make a pious mind love 
those ‘in whom all the nations of the earth are blessed,’ we cannot but be asto- 
nished to think, that their most lamentable state has scarcely been heeded by 
the disciples of Christ. In this there has been a most striking contrast between 
the disciples and their Master. In few things have the bulk of professed Chris- 
tians shown themselves so far from being like minded with Christ. 

“In the midst of all the malice of the Jews, in the prospect of all the torture, 
which he was just going to endure at their hands, the Saviour could forget his 
own sorrows, to weep over Jerusalem and the miseries that were coming on her 
unhappy children! Even in that ‘hour and power of darkness,’ when all his 
foes triumphed over him; and he was led forth, amidst the contempt and exe- 
cration of almost the whole Jewish nation; he endeavouved to turn the lamen- 
tation of his few followers from himself to that devoted people : ‘ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children,’* 
‘Yet these very miseries, over which they were called to weep, have been, and 
are now, beheld by Christians without concern! 

‘Even after our Lord’s resurrection, when the measure of Jerusalem’s ini- 
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quity seemed to be filled up, by the murder of the Prince of Life, still he ma- 
nifested the same regard for this people. His parting charge to his apostles 
was, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem’ St. Paul, (who followed Christ in this respect as well as 
others, as closely, or perhaps more closely, than any other man) though the 
object of his countrymen’s most rancorous malice, could appeal to God: I 
have great ‘heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.’ ‘My heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel. is, that they may be saved.’* But since that day, Christians seem to 
have entirely lost the spirit of Christ and his apostle. The Jews have been 
scarcely thought of, unless to be treated with contempt, Nay, often it has 
seemed as if the followers of Christ had conceived that they could in no way, 
so clearly manifest their attachment to his cause, as by retaliating upon this de- 
voted people the cruelties which their fathers exercised upon him, his pro- 
phets, and apostles. 

«But ‘no man hath cared for their souls.’ While, at different periods of the 
church, various plans have been formed for evangelizing the heathen; Chris- 
tians have been contented to let the posterity of Abraham perish in their sin, 
at their very doors, without making a single effort to instruct them in the words 
of eternal life. Their miserable case has excited no pity; for they seem lite- 
rally to have been accounted ‘ enemies as concerning the gospel.’ The preva- 
lent opinion has been that as, 


* Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven,’ 


there was no hope for them; and that it was vain, even to attempt to pluck an 
individual, as a ‘ brand out of the burning.’ 

“We may adore the unsearchable fe a and justice of the Almighty, who 
has thus performed his threatenings against ‘the people of his wrath.’ Yet 
nevertheless, we ought to, nay we cannot but feel ashamed, when we reflect 
upon our insensibility and ingratitude. ‘Thanks be to God, who hath,’ at 
length, ‘put an earnest care for them, into the hearts of his people.? The day 
of hope seems once more about to visit them who have so long ‘ sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death.’ At last Christians begin to be sensible of the 
debt which they owe to the Jews, and are anxious to know their duty towards 
them. 

“If misery have a claim on compassion: if a péople, once ‘a holy nation,’ 
but now sunk into the depths of wickedness, be an object of pity: if millions 
of immortal souls, living without God and dying without hope, be a sight too 
affecting to contemplate, surely the Christian can never withhold the tear of 
commiseration from the Jews! There is indeed every thing to make us feel 
for them. We ought to regard them as a parent in danger of perishing. We 
have received our very existence, as the people of God, by means of them, 
Nay, our very privileges and advantages are in some sort the very cause and 
reason of their misery: ‘ As concerning the gospel,’ says St. Paul, ‘they are ene- 
mies for your sakes.’ ‘Thé natural branches were broken off, that we might 
be grafted in.’ ‘Shall we then boast ourselves against the branches?’ Shall we 
“think ourselves better than they? Shall we say to an unbelieving Jew, ‘Stand 
by thyself, Iam holier than thou?” ‘Who hath made us to differ? What have 
we that we have not received?’ Why then should we boast as though we had 
not received it? The same power which cut us out of the olive tree, which is 
wild by nature, and grafted us into the true, ‘is able to graft them in again if 
they abide not in unbelief.’ The same grace which caused us Gentiles to turn 
‘to God from idols, to serve the living and true God, and wait for his Son from 
heaven;’ can soften the heart of a Jew, and cause him ‘to look to him whom 
he has pierced and mourn.’ And the same righteous severity which cut them 
off from the church, because of unbelief, will assuredly deal in like manner 
with us, if, with the name and profession of Christians, we have not the spirit 
of Christ. ‘For, as he is not a Jew who is one outwardly,’ so there is much 
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more in being a Christian, than merely ‘ calling Christ Lord, Lord” ‘In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
which worketh by love.’ If then we can behold the Jews, in the awful state 
in which I have described them without pity, where is our love? where is the 
evidence of our faith? where is the mind, the spirit of Christ? He beheld Je- 
rusalem and wept over it; but we are more of the mind of those who said, 
* Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof.”* He came to ‘seek the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel:’? but we are unwilling to lend our aid in bringing 
them back to ‘the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.’ 

“ Brethren, I can form a conception of the possibility of Christians living (as 
has been the case for ages) in forgetfulness of their duty in this respect; for I 
have been guilty of the same; but I can entertain but a very poor opinion of 
the state of that man’s heart, who, when his duty is forced upon his attention, 
when the misery of those; who were once the people of God, is clearly set be- 
fore him, can ‘shut his bowels of compassion from them.’ ‘How dwelleth the 
love of God in him? But pity and compassion for their miserable estate is not 
all that they want, nor all that we owe them. They need our prayers, they 
need our money, they need our exertions; and we owe all ihese to them! 
What would England have been, if Jews had not laboured and prayed for us? 
What would have been the state of our souls, if Jews had not spent themselves 
in proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation? In exactly that state, at this mo- 
ment, are the souls of all the children of Israel. We can in no way pay the 
debt which we owe to those Jews, who taught us the way to heaven, except 
by endeavouring to give back the light of life to their posterity, who are now 
sunk into darkness and the shadow of death. I need not dwell long on this 
part of my subject; every man, who will but for a moment pause to think, 
must be conscious, that he is bound to do all in his power, to promote the con- 
version of this people; who, we know, from the whole tenor of scripture pro- 
phecy, will enjoy no temporal, any more than spiritual prosperity, as a nation, 
till they are brought to ‘seek the Lord their God and David their King!” 

“The value of an immortal soul and the necessity of knowing the gospel, in 
order to salvation, will bind us to exert ourselves for ail; but the Jews have a 
claim prior to all others. We are ‘debtors to the Greeks and to the barba- 
rians;’ but not to them as we are to the Jews. To the one we are debtors, be- 
cause they are partakers of the same nature with ourselves. To the other we 
are debtors, not only on this ground, but because we possess nothing that is 
really valuable, which, under God, we have not received from them. The 
opened the wells, from which we draw with joy the waters of salvation, 
yet they are now perishing with thirst! They broke unto us, ‘that bread 
which was given for the hfe of the world;’ yet they perish with hunger! 
‘While we then have enough and to spare,’ shall we stand by unconcerned 
and see them destroyed by the famine of the word of the Lord? If so, let us 
never more venture to lay claim to the name of Christians ; for we have lost 
all that love which is the essential grace of this holy character. , 

‘“‘ But I fear that, though none will deny the force of the obligations under 
which we lie to the ancient people of God; some will be ready to shrink back, 
from an idea that there is no hope of success in the attempt to convert them 
to Christianity. 

“T am ready to acknowledge, brethren, that there are many circumstances, 
which render the instruction of the Jews a very difficult undertaking. But, 
though this ought to make us count our cost, it will not warrant us in declining 
the attempt. Had apostles and evangelists thus “conferred with flesh and 
blood; had they refused to go forth among the Gentiles, because of the diffi- 
culties that must be encountered in ‘preaching the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ;’? we might still have been serving dumb idols, or offering our sacrifices 
_ to devils instead of worshipping the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The obstacles:which we meet with in such a cause ought, instead of de- 
pressing us, to call forth our vigour. The more firmly the prince of darkness 
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has intrenched himself in his strong holds, the more strenuously ought the 
soldiers of Christ to exert themselves in attempting to destroy the works of 
the devil. 

“ While, however, we are by no means disposed to hide the difficulties of 
the undertaking, we have reason also to rejoice, that they are not insurmounta- 
ble. Though we allow that there are many discouraging circumstances, there 
are also others which may afford us abundant encouragement, without delay, 
to unite our efforts for the salvation of Israel. Experience has already proved 
that, great as the obstacles are, with which we have to contend; the same means 
which of old rendered many of the Jewish ‘ priests obedient to the faith,’ are, 
through the divine blessing, still sufficient to accomplish the same ends. Ex- 

erience has also shown, that the God of Israel, will not withhold his blessing 

m the attempts which are made to bring the children of ‘Abraham, his 
friend,’ into the way of righteousness. Short as has been the time elapsed 
since the foundation of that society for which I am to plead, already great ef- 
fects have been produced. ‘ Even so then, at this present time also, there is a 
remnant according to the election of grace.’* At the first anniversary, no less 
than twenty-five Jews professed their faith in Christ, and were baptized in the 
name of that Saviour whom, from their infancy, they had been taught to blas- 
pheme.” 

(RRR 


° FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


TWO QUERIES. 


Mr. Editor—tIn perusing the scriptures of truth, I frequently meet with pas- 
sages difficult to be understood, and such as commentators pass over without 
sufficient explanation. Iam an advocate for the good and wholesome doctrine, 
“that Christ suffered for the sins of his people;” and likewise a believer in 
“the perseverance of the saints;” and would therefore request some of your 
reverend correspondents, through the medium of your valuable Magazine, to 
answer the two following queries: 

First.—In the petition “ forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” are 
we not taught to entreat of God pardon for our sins, without any reference to 
the payment of the penalty, by Christ, in our stead? If I forgive a man who 
owes me a debt, I do it without having received an equivalent from another; 
otherwise I attach a wrong idea to the term forgive: and if the word as, in the 
text, means in like manner, doés it not teach, that the pardon is granted to the 
sinner freely, by our Father in heaven? 

The second question is:—Whether that passage of holy writ, contained in 
the eighteenth chapter of Matthew’s gospel, from the 23d to the 35th verse in- 
clusive, is enn to the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints; seeing that 
the king, after having pardoned his servant, revoked that forgiveness, on ac- 
count of his subsequent evi conduct. I am aware that the entire passage is a 
comment on the text, “forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us,” and may be said to have no reference to the other doctrine; 
but it is hoped that an explanation will be given which may be satisfactory and. 
useful. 

It is solely for information I propose the above, hoping that the humble in- 
quiries of one who seeks for truth, may meet with that attention which it is 
believed they merit. DisciPuLts, 
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WILL OF THE HONOURABLE ELIAS BOUDINOT, L.L.D. 


It is generally known that this distinguished philanthropist has appropriated 
a large proportion of his estate to religious and charitable uses; and as it 
must be acceptable to all, and particularly advantageous to those concerned, to 
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be correctly informed on this subject: the following summary has been obtain- 
ed, and may be relied on as authentic. The testator gives, 

‘ . The sum of $200, to be distributed by his daughter among ten poor 
widows. 

2. He gives his daughter fifteen shares in the Aqueduct Company of Bur- 
lington, the yearly produce of which she is to distribute among “ The Friendly 
Society of Females in Burlington.” 

3. He gives $200 to the New Jersey Bible Society, to be laid out in specta- 
cles, for the use of indigent old persons, to enable them to read the scriptures. 

4, A devise of 4,000 acres of land, in the county of Warren, and state of Penn- 
sylvania, to * the Society established in the state of New York, for ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews,” under certain conditions, for the purpose of supply- 
ing Jewish settlers with farms of fifty acres each, or at the option of the said 
Society, the sum of $1,000 within two years. 

5. The sum of $2,000 is given to the United Brethren of Moravians, at Beth- 
lehem, to enable them to civilize and gospelize the Indians. 

6. To the Magdalen Societies of New York and Philadelphia, and to “ the 
Institution at Cornwall, in Connecticut, for educating the Heathen,” respec- 
tively the sum of $500. 

7. To the trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, three 
houses in the city of Philadelphia, the rents of which are to be laid out in the 
purchase of books for pastors of congregations—the first year’s rent to be divi- 
ded equally between the Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth Town, N. J. and the 
Episcopal Church at Burlington. 

8. The testator’s library is left, after his daughter’s death, to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 

9. Four thousand acres of land, in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the proceeds of which to be appro- 
priated to the education of such students of divinity in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, as are not able to support themselves—each student not to receive 
more than $200 annually. 

10. Four thousand acres of land in the said county, to the trustees of the col- 
lege of New Jersey—from the profits of which, are to be appropriated $1,000 
in the first instance, for the improvement of the Cabinet of Natural History, and 
the residue for the establishment of fellowships in said college, so that no incum- 
bent however be allowed more than $250 per annum. | 

11. Four thousand five hundred and forty-two acres of land in Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in Massachusetts, for the purpose of sending the gospel to the Heathen, 
and particularly to the Indians of this continent. ' 

12. Three thousand two hundred and seventy acres of land in the county of 
Bradford, and state of Pennsylvania, to the managers of the hospital in Philadel- 
phia, for the use of poor and destitute foreigners, and persons from other states 
than Pennsylvania, to enable them to gain admittance when necessary, into this 
institution. 

13. To Messrs. Matthew Clarkson, William Woolsey, Samuel Boyd and John 
Pintard, of New York, in trust for the American Bible Society, 4589 acres of 
land, in the county of Northumberland, and state of Pennsylvania, the profits of 
which are to be applied to the general purposes of the institution, but especi- 
ally to sending the gospel to the Heathen. 

14, To the mayor and corporation of Philadelphia, 13,000 acres of land, in 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of forming a fund for supplying 
the poor of that city with wood on the lowest terms—from this fund, a medal 
worth $10, is to be given to any person who will undertake the purchase and 
distribution of the wood gratuitously. 

15. The sum of $5000 to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
one half of the interest of which sum is to be appropriated to the support of a 
missionary or catechist, who is to instruct the poor in the hospitals, prisons, &c. 
in Philadelphia, and the other half for a like purpose in the city of New York. 

16. The residue of his estate, the testator gives and devises to his trustees; 

Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. 
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and among the trusts are the following of a public nature, to be carried into 
effect after his daughter’s death. 

1. To the trustees of the college of New Jersey, the sum of $10,000, half for 
the use of said college, and half for that of the Theological Seminary, as directed 
in the devise of real estate above mentioned. 

_ 2, To the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the sum of 
$5000, for like objects, as stated in the devise of real estate. 

Finally, after providing very liberally for his nearest family friends and con- 
nexions, by a codicil, he gives the residue of his estate after the death of his 
daughter, and after satisfying his specific appropriations, to the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, towards the support of such of the 
members as are of the synod of New Jersey, and whose salaries are insufficient 
for their support. Or this fund may, at the discretion of the General Assembly, 
be applied in whole or part to missionary purposes, or to the use of the two edu- 

‘cation societies under the superintendence of the said General Assembly. The 
trustees and executors are— 

Mrs. Susan Bradford, of Burlington. 

Richard Stockton, esq. counsellor at law, and Samuel Bayard, esq. of Princeton. 

Lucius H. Stockton, counsellor at law, Trenton. 

Elias E. Boudinot, esq. Newark, N. J. 

[New Brunswick Times. 


a Sani 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


[The following communication from the Missionary was laid before the board 
of managers of the Female Domestic Missionary Society of Philadelphia, at their 
last meeting’; it is now presented to the members of the society. ] 


Beloved in the Lord—I have furnished you with some extracts from my mis- 
sionary journal. These, from the nature of the case, cannot be expected to give 
a comprehensive view of the work in which we are engaged. They are design- 
ed to exhibit the mode of instruction pursued in visiting, together with some of 
_the difficulties and encouragements met with in the course of the work. With 
this view in most of the cases mentioned in the extracts from the journal, I have 
endeavoured to state what appeared to be the actual condition of the persons 
visited, and the subjects, to the consideration of which their attention was called. 
A few cases thus presented to your view, are considered sufficient for the pur- 
pose. They are taken as much as possible in connexion with each other, so as 
to furnish a connected view of missionary labour in that period during which 
they occurred. Very many interesting cases have occurred during the course 
of the year, which must be passed over in silence, since an account of them 
would exceed the limits which must be prescribed to my communications to you. 

In relation to the instruction of those whom I have visited, it is necessary to 
make one more remark; I have ever felt myself under the most solemn obliga- 
tion to contribute to the utmost of my power to the real welfare of my fellow 
creatures, and by so doing, to promote the cause of Christ among men, and not 
the cause of any particular sect or denomination. I have therefore confined my- 
self to their instruction in the plain and important doctrines of the Bible—such 
as the depravity of man by nature—the necessity of a change of heart—the na- 
ture and evidences of repentance and faith, and the way-of salvation through 
Jesus the Saviour. I have uniformly exhorted them to continue their attendance, 
if the Lord should restore them to health, at those places of worship where they 
formerly attended, and, if they had formerly attended no where, I exhorted them 
to attach themselves without delay to some place of worship where they could 
in future enjoy the stated means of grace. ‘ 

I now proceed to give a more comprehensive view of our missionary opera- 
tions. It is believed that sucha view will be given, by stating the weekly rou- 
tine of duties and mentioning the present state of things, and what appears to 
be the prospect of usefulness at each ef the missionary stations. I preach in the 
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afternoon and in the evening of every Sabbath in the mission-house near the 
intersection of Catherine and Sixth streets, in Moyamensing. 

Tuesday afternoon is usually spent in visiting families at Moyamensing and 
adjacent places. In the evening the Bible class recites, and the scriptures are 
explained. | é 

Wednesday afternoon is devoted to preaching and visiting in the Alms-house. 
The chapel at that place on the Sabbath is regularly and faithfully supplied from 
other sources. It is considered an object of the highest importance to send the 
gospel to those who are confined by sickness to their respective wards, and who 
are consequently unable to attend the preaching in the chapel. The number 
of these is great, and their peculiar circumstances are highly favourable for reli- 
gious instruction. Such instruction can be given them only by preaching, and 
visiting in the different wards. 

Thursday afternoon is usually employed either in visiting at the Alms-house, 
or in attending to the frequent calls to visit the sick and afflicted in different 
parts of the city; but when the case is urgent, I attend to these calls whenever 
they are made. And indeed there is scarcely a week that passes away without 
my conversing with several persons who in afew days appear before the Judge 
of quick and dead to answer for the deeds done in the body! 

Formerly on Thursday, at present on Friday evening, I attend a prayer meet- 
ing among the people of Moyamensing. 

The preaching at this place on the Sabbath is now quite well attended. The 
audience has been and is still somewhat fluctuating. But upon the whole the 
house is generally well filled, though never to overflowing. 

There is at present a greater seriousness than usual prevalent among the 
people who worship here. About ten or eleven persons appear to be anxiously 
concerned, and four of these profess to have received a hope of forgiveness. 
Two of the last mentioned are members of the Bible class. A prayer meetin 
has been established composed entirely of the female members of this churc 
and of the Bible class. The books contained in the library have been exten- 
sively read, and doubtless have been the means of disseminating much import- 
ant knowledge. Some of them are taken by the managers of this society to the 
Alms-house, and placed in the hands of the poor in that place. It is much to be 
regretted that exertions to increase the number of books have almost or entirely 
ceased. 

Could there have been procured a lot of ground for the permanent location of 
an edifice for the use of the church organized at this station, it would have crea- 
ted an interest, formed a bond of union, and contributed much to its prosperity. 
But this has not yet been found practicable. Hence the people are somewhat 
reluctant to attach themseives to it, and are. with difficulty kept together. 

Were the people who worship here wealthy, this important object could 
easily be attained without the assistance of others, But they are not, and are 
therefore compelled to look unto others for aid. But there has been for some 
time past an unusual appeal to the liberality of the churches from various quar- 
ters, and some of them are in embarrassed circumstances themselves. No aid 
has therefore yet been obtained, and indeed but little can be expected during 
the present state of things. Perhaps a future period may be more favourable. 

Could the church at Moyamensing be built entirely by subscriptions of dona- 
tion, so that nothing need be paid for the right of a pew, and but a small rent, 
which even the humblest labourer could afford, annually received for its occu- 
pation, it would afford complete relief to the poor in its vicinity; and here a 
great portion of the poor of this city actually reside. It might therefore be con- 
sidered as the commencement of a work calculated to contribute to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of thousands of immortal creatures. J.H.V.C. 

(To be continued.) 


an ee 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Extract of a Leiter from a young Merchant to a Presbyterian Clergyman in 
Philadelphia. 
. As our Father in heaven has not only preserved me during the past season, 
but blest my business in a peculiar manneg, I feel it my duty to do more than I 
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have done in promoting his cause on earth, and have therefore enclosed you 
% 50. Knowing that you have sometimes in your family worthy young men, 
whom you are endeavouring to help into the ministry, I have sent this sum to 
you for the assistance of such persons, should any be with you who need it. 
Should you have none at present who need it, put the money into the funds of 
the Education Society of Philadelphia, Meant at : 

“ Painful experience has taught me the uncertainty connected with business, 
and from the success of to-day I would not calculate on the same to-morrow. 
Yet I feel desirous, so long as it is in my power, to continue to do something for 
Him to whom I am so infinitely obligated. Under these feelings I have thought 
(as soon as my situation would warrant) of supporting some pious indigent young 
man, till he was prepared for the ministry. On this subject I should like your 
sentiments, whether individual efforts in this way are as advisable as to place an- 
nually, what Providence may enable me to do in the hands of the Education 
Society. In giving your advice, recollect that I have not much property, and am 
just emerging from old embarrassments ; that I have many claims here and else- 
where on what I have to give away; but you must also remember that my busi- 
ness is good, and I feel willing to trust the Lord with implicit confidence for 
the future.” 


ae GRR 2 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


Wuatr’er invites us to the throne, 
Or brings the contrite, Lord, to thee ; 
In social worship, or alone, 

Still may the supplication be 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


By Missions let thy Gospel spread ; 
Let India hear the Shepherd’s voice ; 
Awake the nations from the dead, 
Bid islands of the sea rejoice: 


THY KINGDOM COME, 


By Scuoots or Grace, where heathen youth. 
Gathered from crime, of Jesus hear; 
Where stubborn hearts, subdued by truth, 
Bestow the penitential tear, 

THY KINGDOM COME, 


By Tracts with inspiration fraught, 
Blessed messengers to him, afar, 
Who ’nighted and forlorn, is brought 
To welcome Judah’s rising star, 

THY KINGDOM COME. 


By Bris tes sent to distant lands, . 
Thy own imperishable word; 
Uniting earth in kindred bands, 
Spreading the empire of our God, 
THY KINGDOM COME. 
By all the Prayers thy saints below 
Have rendered, and before yon shrine, 
Of those, that rob’d in glory bow, 
O come, and be the victory thine, 
THY KINGDOM COME. 


By all the Love thou didst proclaim 
For Him on whom the curse was laid; 
Who meekly bore our sin and shame, 
Grant thou the plea, for Jesus prayed 
THY KINGDOM COME, 


W. iB. T. 
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Summary of Yntelligence. 


UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This society was organized, August, 1817, by commissioners from the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and from the synods of the Reform- 
ed Dutch and Associate Reformed Churches, Its affairs are conducted by a 
Board of Managers, who hold their meetings in the city of New York. Its aim 
is, to send the gospel to the destitute, as extensively as possible: hitherto, its 
attention has been confined, chiefly, to the savage tribes on the borders of our 
country. At present, it has among the aborigines of America, four missions, 
viz. one called the “ Union” station, among the Little Osages of Arkansaw; 
one called “ Harmony,” among the Great Osages of Missouri; one among the 
‘Tuscaroras, and one among the Senecas, in the north-western part of New York 
state. At these several stations there are from 70 to 80 persons employed, in- 
cluding ministers of the gospel, mechanics, farmers, female teachers, and chil- 
dren. The prospect of success, in endeavouring to raise the character, promote 
the comfort, and save the souls of these hapless immortals, is, upon the whole, 
encouraging; although a war between the Cherokees and the Osages has re- 
tarded the missionary operations among the latter. The latest accounts from 
the Union station that we have seen, are dated September 29th and 30th. The 
missionaries then entertained a hope that peace would soon be restored; and, 
in that event, the Indians had promised to send as many of their children to 
school as could be accommodated. A school-house and some other buildings 
have been erected; and the health of the family was better than during the 
summer. “ We are,” says the superintendent, “in the hands of the greatest and 
best of Beings; and though Indians prowl around the forest in quest of each 
other’: blood, we dwell securely.” 

The Harmony station is fixed about 150 miles north of Union, on the bank of 
the Maredicine river, four miles above its junction with the Osage river. This 
site was granted to the mission by the Indians in council, August 13, 1821. It 
is an eligible spot. The land is said to be excellent, and of some extent, in- 
cluding good timber, stone coal, clay suitable for making brick, together with 
a mill-seat, and a fine spring of water. “ The Indians,” says one of the mission- 
aries in a letter to a friend, “appear very friendly. They frequently visit us; 
and we are assured that some of their children will be sent to us so soon as we 
shall be able to accommodate them. We are within fifteen miles of the Great 
Osage village.” : 

The Rev. Mr. Crane, in a letter to the domestic secretary of the Board, dated 
November 17th, gives a pleasing account of the good work of the Lord among 
the Tuscaroras : 

“ Our Sabbath school, conferences and prayer meetings, have been regularly 
attended. The Christian Indians have become more attentive to conferences, 
and their anxiety for the conversion of others, is evidently reviving; although 
they do not as yet evince as much solicitude as is desirable. But, among our 
dear youth, a work has commenced, and appears to be progressing, which 
promises the most happy results. Buta short time since, some of our most 
intelligent young men were addicted to the most degrading and ruinous vices; 
and others were distinguished for their levity and their almost inveterate stu- 
pidity about their future destiny. Now there are many, whose anxiety for the 
salvation of their souls is encouraging, and gives us reason to believe that the 
Spirit of God, is, at least, affording his word and their consciences some assist- 
ance. But there are four young men, now the most intelligent, industrious, 
and promising of any in the tmbe, who are under the most pungent conviction 
of their sins. In these the sovereign, discriminating grace and power of God 
are displayed. It is not long since all of them were intemperate. It is but a 
short time since three of them were seen by myself, reeling with intoxication 
through the village. Now they are evidently ‘inquiring the way to Zion, 
with their faces thitherward,’ Lately they were full of envy, jealousy, and every 
pernicious passion; now in all our meetings, we see enough to make us exclaim 
~—How these dear youth love one another! The aged Cusick, who has been 
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interpreter here for twenty years, called at my house a few days since, and in 
the course of conversation remarked—‘I never saw such times in our nation 
before. Allis peace! All are united!” 

The Seneca Mission appears to be doing well also; but we are not in pos- 
session of any very interesting intelligence from it of recent date. 

The maintenance of these missions, it is manifest, must be attended with great 
care, labour and expense: and, surely they will not be permitted to languish 
for want of the means of support. If all the congregations represented by the 
respectable society named at the head of this article, would take up a collection, 
in aid of its funds, when they meet for prayer, on the first Monday of every 
month, what a handsome sum might, by this simple means be thrown into the 
treasury, in the course of a year; and how consistent and seemly it would be, 
thus to offer our alms and our prayers together! 

We are happy to state, that one of the missionary societies of Philadelphia 
has recently declared itself auxiliary to the “United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety ;” and that active measures are now in process for collecting funds and 
increasing its members. That institution certainly has strong claims upon the 
prayers and liberality of the three denominations of Christians, by whose order 
it was formed, and under whose sanction it is labouring for the temporal com- 
fort and eternal salvation of the Heathen of America. May God direct its be- 
nevolent exertions, and never suffer its managers to faint, or grow weary for 
want of countenance and support from their Christian brethren! 

/ 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCETON, N. J. 


From a catalogue lately published, it appears that 235 young men have en- 
joyed the benefits, less or more, of this institution since its organization, August 
1812; that of this number eight are known to have deceased; and that the pre- 
sent number of students, including four, who are marked as absent (for a time 
we suppose) is seventy-five. The list of studies, &c. at the end of the catalogue, 
we insert for the information of our distant readers : 


“ Third Class or first Year.—Original languages of Scripture—Sacred Chrono- 
logy—Sacred Geography—Biblical and Profane History connected—Jewish An- 
tiquities, and Exegetical Theology. 


Second Class or second Year.—Biblical Criticism—Didactic Theology—Eccle~-. 
siastical History, and Hebrew Language continued. 


First Class or third Year.—Didactic Theology continued—Polemic Theology; 
Ecclesiastical History continued—Church Government—Composition and de- 
livery of Sermons—and the Pastoral Care. 

N.B. As the course above stated always commences in the fall, that is of 
course considered the most favourable time for students to enter the seminary. 

There are two vacations in the seminary, of six weeks continuance each. 
The first commencing on the Wednesday preceding the third Thursday of May ; 
and the second, on the last Wednesday of September in each year.” 


This inestimable institution, the common property of the whole Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, has, even now, going on ten years since it was 
founded, but a dare existence. Yes, Presbyterians, while the demand for labour- 
ers in the great gospel vineyard, is waxing louder and louder, and while Pagan 
souls are passing into eternity by thousands in a year, we have the mortification 
to see young men, of hopeful piety and talents, denied the advantages of this 
schoo! of the prophets, for want of the means of procuring for them food and 
clothing, while preparing for the work of the ministry. 

We hope this seminary will not remain long in its present cramped and em- 
barrassed condition. Four of our synods have passed resolutions expressive of 
their kind intentions of augmenting its funds, by the endowment of professor- 
ships; but let not the slow movements of these large bodies towards the accom- 
plishment of their good designs, be regarded as superseding the necessity of 
individual munificence, _ Resolutions meant to be executed, but depending on 


precarious conditions, afford slender ground of reliance in great and expensive 
enterprises. 


~ 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Managers have, by a unanimous vote, chosen the Hon. John Jay of Bed- 
tord, N. Y. President of this Institution, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Elias Boudinot, L.L.D. deceased. , 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


From the last report of the Directors of this Institution, it appears, that the 
receipts at the treasury for the year ending September 30, 1821, were $13,108, 
and some cents; that the whole number of beneficiaries assisted by the society 
since its formation, in 1815, is 321; and that the number now dependant on its 
funds for support, is about 250. 


HOPE FOR SEAMEN. 


We learn from the “ Evangelical and Literary Magazine and Missionary Chro- 
nicle,” of Richmond, Va. that a society has been recently formed in that place, 
for the religious improvement of seafarjag men ;—a Bethel flag has been pro- 
cured; a prayer meeting is held every Thursday evening, and worship, on the 
Lord’s day, whenever the attendance of a clergyman can be obtained. Four 
committees have been appointed to attend the meetings in rotation; and many 
sailors, considering the comparatively small number usually in that port, assem- 
ble every evening, when the Bethel flag is seen waving at the mast’s head. 

How gratifying to the pious mind, to contemplate the diffusive and benign 
influence of Christian philanthropy! May the word of the Lord have free course, 
and be glorified more and more, till the glad tidings shall have been preached 
to every creature! 


ks Ro ko a er 
MOURNEUL EVENT ! 


The Orphans’ Asylum of Philadelphia was reduced, by fire, to a heap of ruins, 
on the night of the 24th ult.; and, distressing to relate—twenty-three of the child- 
ren perished in the flames! The conflagration took place about two o’clock in 
the morning. The wind was high, and the cold excessive. Every thing that 
human agency could do, was done to rescue the helpless little ones from the de- 
vouring element; but to those that slept in the third story, it was impossible to 
administer relief: by the time the others were got out, the stair-way was com- 
pletely ina blaze. This is a dispensation of Providence, to which it becomes | 
us to submit in silent adoration. How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!” “The Lord reigneth; let*the earth rejoice.” It is true 
in many instances, what he does we “ know not now ;” but, if we revere his gov- 
ernment and trust his grace, we “ shall know hereafter.” 


A friend has just furnished the following, which may be relied on, and which 
we insert with pleasure : 

The contributions in the city and liberties, for rebuilding the Asylum, amount 
this day, (Feb. Ist.) to $12,834. The legislature of the state have granted 
$5000, and about $3470 have been received from other sources ; making a sum 
total of $21,304. 

The family are about removing to a temporary residence, on the south side 
of Market-street, one square westward of the Centre-engine-house. A new edi- 
fice, it is confidently hoped, will be erected in the course of the present year. 


GRIN 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters on Unitarianism, addressed to the Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Baltimore. By Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, &c. in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. pp. 312; 
octavo. Price $1.50. | 

A review of this admirable work is in a course of preparation, and may be ex- 
pected, in part at least, in ow next number. In the meantime, let the book itself 
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be read with candour. It is in the unassuming form of letters; but the subject 
discussed is momentous. Of the spirit and ability with which the discussion is 
conducted, we, for the present, forbear giving an opinion. 


Scripture Illustrations, explanatory of numerous texts, and of various customs 
mentioned in the Bible, with twenty-four cuts; published by the Sunday and 
Aduit School Union, and for sale at their Depository, 29 North Fourth-street, 
Philadelphia. Price 374 cents. 

We designed to have given some quotations from this excellent little volume, 
with a view of recommending it, particularly to schools and families: but we 
have only room to say, that we have seldom, if ever, met with a greater amount 
of useful matter, in so small a compass. It is happily adapted to elucidate ob- 
scure passages of scripture, especially those in which allusion is had to ancient 
usages. The society that have enterprised the publication of this expensive 
work, deserve well of their fellow Christians for the pains which they have taken — 
to furnish, at a cheap rate, suitable books for Sunday schools and young people 
generally. The fruit of their labour of love and work of faith is visible now ; 
but it will be vastly more so in the generations to come. 


American Poems.—A volume of poems, by William B. Tappan, is in press, and 
will be published by Mr. J. Crissy, bookseller of this city, early in February. 


Ie ons 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during the 
month of January last, viz. 


Of an unknown person, who writes, “I have read one half of the Rev. 
professor Lindsly’s ‘ Plea for the Theological Seminary at Princeton,’ 
and stop to enclose to you ten dollars for the benefit of that institu- 
tion. Would to God I were able to = ten thousand.” For the 
Contingent Fund - $10 00 
Of Rev. Professor Lindsly, the donation of a lady of Boston, for ditto 10 00 
Of Mr. John. Workman, in full of his eo for the Permanent 


Fund - 50 00 
Of Rev. E. W. Gilbert, Wilmington, Delaware; for the Profesor ship 

to be founded by the Synod of Philadelphia - 38 70 
Of Rev. Charles Webster, Hempstead, Long Island, for the Professor- 

ship to be founded by the*Synod of New York and New Jersey 30 00 


Of Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, in full ef the subscription of Rev. William 
Moderwell, for the Professorship to be founded by the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia - 250 00 
The first instalment of the Session of the First Pr esby terian Chur rch 
in Augusta, Georgia, for ditto : - 50 00 
and the second instalment for the Scholarship to be founded by the 
Female Society in Augusta, Georgia - 500 00 
Of Rev. Charles Hodge, per Rev. J. V. Henry, the subscription of Rev. 
George Boardman, for the Scholarship to be founded by the Senior 
Class of 1819 - - - ais, - - - 150 00 


Total 1088 70 
—e——— 


To Correspondenis. 


« A Visit of Love, translated from Drelincourt, by a layman—an Essay on 
Affectation—a Review of the Refuge—a Lecture on the first Psalm—and a piece 
on the Prevention of Pauperism,” are received and shall appear in their turn. 


All communications intended for a given month, should be in hand by 
the middle of the preceding month. 





